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Moving 

by  Sheryl  Fowler 

It  began  the  night 

you  redreamed  our  apartment. 

Frowzy  visions  in  a  tousled  bed 

gave  us  sofa  space 

and  bought  that  big  wrought  iron 

bedstead,  for  a  bedroom  as  big  as 

our  entire  efficiency. 

Along  the  far  wall  you  placed 

rice  paper  windows, 

opening  onto  a  pathed  garden. 

In  the  dark  you  woke  up  confused- 

you  thought  we  had  put  in 

skylights. 

Later,  in  desperation, 
you  blew  the  walls  apart. 
The  moulding  split  open, 
the  starlight  spilled  in, 
and  we  had  space- 
the  walls  extended 
with  joints  of  clear  crystal. 
You  awoke  in  ecstasy, 
you  had  already  moved. 


I  hadn't, 

but  freedom  is  catching. 

Insidiously  the  paper 

crept  in  with  my  books. 

Pen  marks  appeared, 

maps  were  drawn, 

budgets  constructed. 

We  still  told  ourselves 

we  loved  our  "little  house." 

Stepping  over  each  other 

in  the  kitchen  we  said  this; 

and  elbowing  each  other  at  the 

bathroom  sink  we  affirmed. 

But  the  second  house  we  looked  at 

was  perfect. 

That  night  you  dreamed 

we  planted  a  garden, 

and  unrolled  like 

squash  vines, 

and  blossomed  with  flowers. 


Anorexia 

by  Terry  Gur 

Just  a  simple  test,  They  said, 

to  explain  to  Their  satisfaction 

my  thin,  dry  skin, 

my  pipestem  arms, 

my  shallow,  sunken  face. 

So  I  drank  Their  thick,  gray,  chalk-dust  drink, 

mapped  a  muddy,  x-ray  path 

to  my  stomach. 

They  found  two  crawly  monsters  there 

(I  could  have  told  Them) 

eating  intently  away. 

The  big  one  had  father's  yellow  teeth, 

my  mother's  deep-set  eyes. 

The  small  one  looked  like  me. 


Criis  Geer  Black  Bear  Soapstone 


Criis  Geer  Black  Bear        Soapstone 


Cicada 

by  Kristin  B.  Gudjonsson 

an  emergence  of  emerald; 

a  nymph  borne  out 

of  an  ethereal  shell  of  amber. 

one  thousand  eyes 

one  thousand  sights. 

deliberate, 
arduous, 
quivering; 
genesis. 

suspended  flaccid, 

pending 

the  gleam  of  fresh  wings 

and  mature  husk. 

seventeen  years, 

burrowed 

in  a  bewitched  slumber. 

the  muted  buzz  now  voiced. 


Jennifer  Pugin 


Enforcing  Heinies 


Photography 
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A  Momentary  Lapse  of  Reason 
by  Barbara  G.  Nelson 


Bending  down  to  tie  my  grey  Nikes,  I 
start  my  strenuous  run.  Running  is  the  best 
time  to  think  over  things  and  I  have  a  lot  on 
my  mind.  I  take  a  deep  breath  before  I 
plimge  into  the  shaded  street,  anxious  to  get 
out  in  the  autumn  air. 

Leaf-covered  children  play  hide-and- 
go-seek  in  their  neighbor's  golden  leaf  piles. 
They  scatter  leaves  all  over  the  street.  God, 
how  I  loathe  little  kids.  I  swear,  the  little 
boys  wrestle  with  each  other  until  they're 
covered  in  leaves  and  the  little  girls  play 
make  believe.  The  thought  of  raising  chil- 
dren makes  me  want  to  remain  celibate  for 
the  rest  of  my  life. 

My  Nikes  spring  through  the  air  and 
land  on  the  ground  with  a  thudding  sound. 
It  is  important  to  me  that  they  are  placed 
exactly  so,  or  I  lose  my  rhythm.  1-2-3-4, 1 
count  to  myself,  as  my  feet  follow  a  steady 
tempo,  a  slow  and  easy  pattern.  After  a 
while,  this  easy  rhythm  sends  my  brain  into 
a  powerful  trance.  I  retreat  into  my  own 
world,  imagining  a  place  where  cynics  rule 
and  idealists  are  executed.  I  smile  at  such  a 
place.  God,  if  s  my  own  Utopian  world  where 
people  who  say  "Have  a  Nice  Day!"  face  a 
firing  squad.  In  this  world,  people  who 
bounce  around  and  squeal  for  joy  whenever 
something  absolutely  wonderful  happens  are 
subjected  to  electric  shocks  and  sarcastic  com- 
ments whenever  they  begin  to  look  perky. 
Better  off  dead. 

Up  here  on  the  left  is  the  school.  If  s 
the  only  other  place,  besides  the  prison, 
where  you  can  find  both  sadistic  masters, 
who  demand  the  impossible,  and  peon-stu- 
dents, who  never  see  the  light  of  day,  in  the 
same  room.  It  is  the  local  secondary  school 
with  dung-colored  bricks  on  the  outside, 
puke-green  lockers  on  the  inside,  and  a  maze 
of  classrooms  and  hallways  in  between.  The 
law  requires  that  I  attend  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. I'm  always  on  time  for  school,  though. 


Since  I  have  a  reckless  attitude,  teachers  as- 
sume that  I  will  be  late  for  everything,  so  I 
screw  them  up  by  being  on  time. 

Most  of  my  classes  are  about  as  thrill- 
ing as  watching  people  shoot  pool  on  the 
Sports  Channel  for  four  hours.  Most  of  the 
time,  I  have  to  daydream  just  to  keep  myself 
awake  during  lectures  on  the  Cold  War.  My 
Chemistry  class  is  the  worst.  It  wouldn't  be 
half  bad,  except  I  have  this  ultimate  prison 
warden  for  a  teacher  who  has  no  sense  of 
humor  whatsoever.  The  lady  never  cracks  a 
smile,  despite  my  attempts  to  get  the  class 
rolling.  Andrea,  the  girl  next  to  me,  laughs 
hysterically  at  whatever  I  say,  so  at  least  I 
know  she  appreciates  me.  If  my  teacher  had 
her  way,  I  would  be  sprawled  out  on  the 
floor,  strangled  by  her  wrinkled  hands. 

I  can  hear  her  now,  saying,  "Ian,  if 
you  applied  yourself,  I'm  sure  you  would  do 
quite  well." 

I  want  to  scream,  "Look,  lady,  the  day 
I  apply  myself  to  this  class  is  the  day  some 
man  has  sexual  fantasies  about  your  scrawny 
body  and  acts  on  them." 

I  have  been  running  for  about  a  half 
an  hour.  Sweat  slowly  drips  down  my  neck. 
One  by  one,  tiny  drops  creep  down  my 
straight  runner's  back.  I  shake  the  water 
from  my  sopping  wet  black  hair.  Right  about 
now,  I  would  kill  for  a  shower,  so  I  can  wash 
off  my  stinking  body  and  be  dean.  I  shake 
the  water  from  my  eyelashes,  readjusting  my 
focus  to  what  is  ahead  of  me.  Although 
dazed,  my  green  eyes  can  make  out  the  rea- 
son behind  my  run.  Just  barely,  I  can  see  a 
faint  white  blur  of  the  house  where  I  must 

go- 
Finally,  my  eyes  focus  on  the  outline 
of  trees.  Like  John  Lennon  and  Paul  Mc- 
Cartney collaborating  on  a  song,  the  red 
Japanese  maple  leaves  and  yellow  tulip 
leaves  come  together.  The  sunlight  behind 
the  leaves  looks  Uke  a  hand  that  has  just 
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been  placed  in  front  of  a  flashlight  beam. 
The  light  glows  between  the  cracks,  but  does 
not  pass  through  them.  All  the  leaves  around 
me  give  the  impression  that  I  have  been 
suspended  in  time  and  action.  The  trees' 
twisty  branches  remind  me  of  the  stereotypi- 
cal forests  in  fairy  tales,  which  always  grab 
you  and  hurt  you  in  nasty  ways.  You  can 
hide  away  under  the  trees'  branches  in  your 
own  little  world. 

Under  the  tree  lies  my  reason  for 
living-unfortunately,  that  is.  If  I  had  my 
way,  this  never  would  have  happened.  I  ac- 
cidentally followed  her  one  day  and  discov- 
ered her  secret  place  where  she  comes  to 
think.  She  knows  me  from  Chemistry,  but 
she  doesn't  know  all  about  me.  God,  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  It's  really  annoying  that  I 
even  want  this  girl,  but  I  do.  I  don't  want  to 
even  acknowledge  my  feelings  for  this  girl, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

Seeing  her  asleep  on  the  ground  re- 
minds me  of  those  fairy  tales  where  some 
really  good  girl  has  been  put  under  some 
mysterious  spell  by  her  wicked  stepmother. 
A  handsome  prince  just  happens  to  walk  by, 
sees  her,  and  wakes  her  up  with  a  kiss.  They 
fall  in  love  and  live  happily  ever  after.  Of 
course.  Who  am  I  to  argue  vdth  tradition? 
After  all,  I'm  the  handsome  prince,  and 
Andrea's  Sleeping  Beauty.  Looking  at 
Andrea's  sleeping  face,  I  remember  when  I 
first  met  her. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  Chemistry  class. 
Andrea  looked  hot  in  a  rose-colored  tee  shirt, 
jeans  and  loafers.  She  looked  kind  of  bewil- 
dered about  the  whole  thing.  Her  grey  eyes 
looked  like  she  was  trying  to  put  on  a  good 
show  but  was  terrified.  At  our  school,  the 
majorettes  ran  everything  and  chomp)ed  their 
gum  like  cows  chew  their  cud.  They  checked 
their  hair  every  five  minutes,  petrified  that  it 
might  have  gotten  messed  up  while  smack- 
ing with  their  boyfriends  in  the  hall.  Intelli- 
gent girls  like  Andrea  refused  to  do  such 
things  just  to  get  a  date,  so  the  cliques  ig- 
nored her  whenever  possible.  Although  she 
was  surrounded  by  all  these  people,  it  looked 


like  she  had  wanted  to  be  alone  as  of  right 
now. 

Our  Chemistry  teacher,  Mrs.  Zeller 
(The  Fleshless  Wonder,  I  called  her)  read  off 
our  names  in  a  drab,  monotonous  voice.  I 
wondered  if  she  ever  called  her  husband's 
name  in  that  same  monotone  voice  while  they 
were  in  throes  of  ecstacy,  making  love  with 
wUd  reckless  abandon.  That's  assuming  of 
course  they  even  made  it  to  the  panting  and 
puffing  stage,  which  I  didn't  want  to  think 
about  too  much.  She  read  off  Andrea's  name, 
and  Andrea  scuttled  over  to  her  seat  and 
plopped  dov^m. 

Since  our  last  names  began  with  the 
same  letter,  I  ended  up  sitting  next  to  her.  I 
smiled  at  her,  saying,  "Destiny  brought  us 

A  handsome  prince  just  hap- 
pens to  walk  by,  sees  her,  and 
wakes  her  up  with  a  kiss.  Of 
course.  Who  am  I  to  argue 
with  tradition?  After  all,  I'm 
the  handsome  prince.  i 

together,  right  here  in  this  Chemistry  class. 
Who  are  we  to  fight  our  destinies?" 

"Oh  really,"  Andrea  replied,  sarcasti- 
cally, "do  you  always  begin  conversations 
this  way  or  are  you  always  this  full  of  shit?" 

"No,  I'm  not  always  this  full  of  shit,  as 
you  put  it.  Occasionally,  I  can  be  a  nice  guy," 
I  reply,  giving  her  a  winning  smile. 

"Well,  I  guess,  you  can't  always  be 
this  arrogant.  Nobody  could.  Not  even  you."  I 
Andrea  smiles  back,  not  completely  helpless  ' 
to  my  charms  but  realizing  I  might  not  be  as 
bad  as  she  imagined.  'Tt  should  be  an  inter- 
esting class  sitting  next  to  you.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing it  won't  be  dull,"  Andrea  says,  looking  at 
me  with  laughing  eyes.  She  seems  to  be  en- 
joying this  repartee  with  me. 

"Just  you  wait,"  I  say,  smiling  at  her. 
"You  won't  be  bored.  I  can  guarantee  that." 
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It  looked  like  it  could  be  an  interesting  class, 
with  a  fairly  attractive  girl  with  auburn  hair 
and  grey  eyes,  an  above  average  body,  and 
an  inside  to  match  her  outside.  Andrea  was 
intelligent,  which  I  respected,  but  pretty, 
which  I  can't  say  I  didn't  notice.  She  had  a 
joi  de  vivre  about  her,  like  life  never  held  a 
bad  day  for  her;  or  if  it  did,  a  good  day  was 
around  the  corner.  I'm  not  saying  she  was 
perky;  I  wouldn't  have  liked  her  if  she  was. 
She  was  impulsive  and  idealistic,  as  well  as 
cynical  and  sarcastic.  I  found  this  bizarre 
mix  strangely  attractive,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  all  completely  illogical.  She  didn't 
hate  me,  which  was  a  plus,  but  she  didn't 
like  me  much  either,  so  I  knew  that  our 
friendship  could  only  go  up  from  there. 

Three  month's  later,  I'm  struck  by  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  kiss  her  passionately, 
not  stopping  until  I  have  vented  all  my  emo- 
tions out  on  her.  Impure  thoughts  flash 
through  my  mind,  but  I  pull  myself  together. 

I  touch  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  kiss 
her  on  the  lips,  a  wake-up  kiss.  I  have  done 
my  duty  as  the  handsome  prince;  the  rest  is 
up  to  her.  She  wakes  up  and,  with  her  eyes 
still  focusing,  she  does  not  see  me  yet.  She 
smiles,  but  then  she  recognizes  me.  After 
all,  she  should  know  me,  I'm  in  her  Chemis- 
try class.  Unlike  Sleeping  Beauty,  however, 
she  does  not  pledge  her  everlasting  love  to 
me.  Instead,  this  princess  yells  angrily,  "Ian, 
what  the  hell  are  you  doing  here?"  You 
know,  I  always  thought  there  was  something 
wrong  with  fairy  tales. 

"I'm  just  kissing  you.  Nothing  more, 
nothing  less,"  I  reply,  immediately  defen- 
sive. 

"Do  you  expect  me  to  fall  into  your 
arms,  and  declare  my  everlasting  devotion 
to  you  just  because  you  kissed  me?  Ian,  it 
doesn't  work  that  way.  I'm  not  going  to 
throw  myself  at  the  first  guy  that  walks  by.  I 
have  better  standards  than  that." 

"Stranger  things  have  happened." 

"So  of  course  you  waltzed  over  here 
and  decided  to  kiss  me.  The  possibility  that 
I  might  not  want  you  never  entered  your 


mind,  did  it,  Ian?  No,  of  course  not.  Why 
should  we  let  something  like  reality  stop  you 
from  what  you  want?"  Andrea  replies  sar- 
castically. If  there  is  a  way  to  kill  someone  by 
using  telepathy,  I'm  sure  Andrea  would  have 
mastered  it  and  used  it  on  me. 

"Andrea,  don't  have  a  cow.  If  s  just  a 
kiss.  You  don't  have  to  make  a  federal  case 
about  it." 

"Well,  Ian,  I'm  glad  you  give  kisses  so 
freely.  I'm  glad  you  got  what  you  want, 
because  now  you  can  just  go  away  and  leave 
me  alone."  Staring  at  her  cold  grey  eyes,  I 
can  tell  that  she  means  it,  so  I  run  out  of  the 
golden  haven.  I  hear  the  deafening  silence, 
which  scares  me  more  than  any  tears  could. 
With  tears,  you  at  least  know  what  she  feels, 
but  with  silence  you  have  no  idea  what  she 
thinks  about  you.  I  can  understand  why  she's 
mad  at  me.  I  invaded  her  privacy,  which  is 
the  last  thing  you  do  to  anyone.  Somehow, 
"Sorry"  doesn't  cut  it  this  time.  Maybe  if  she 
knows  how  I  really  feel,  things  would  be 
different,  but  then  again,  maybe  they 
wouldn't. 

I  run  down  the  street,  passing  houses, 
trees  and  people,  not  seeing  or  hearing  any  of 
them.  My  heart  feels  like  if  s  going  to  ex- 
plode. There's  so  much  going  on  that  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  All  I  can  see  is  Andrea's 
face  when  she  saw  me  at  her  tree,  and  hear 
the  words,  "Leave  me  alone,"  over  and  over 
in  my  mind,  each  time  amplified  by  her  an- 
ger. As  I  hear  the  words,  my  speed  picks  up, 
until  it  feels  that  I  am  running  so  fast  that  I 
will  never  be  able  to  stop.  This  feeling  both 
scares  the  hell  out  of  me  and  excites  me.  It's  a 
head  rush.  My  mind  flashes  back  to  a  Chem- 
istry class  a  couple  weeks  ago. 

My  Chemistry  class  is  the  ugliest  place 
in  the  world.  It  has  six  rows  of  those  sick 
looking  wooden  desks  attached  to  those  metal 
chairs.  It  has  one  huge  table  where  all  the 
teacher's  papers  are  stacked  neatly.  In  the 
back,  there  are  all  these  rectangular  lab  sta- 
tions where  we  play  with  caustic  adds  and 
drop  various  glass  objects  on  the  floor.  On 
the  wall  is  the  chemical  element  table,  with 
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the  chemical  symbols  for  the  elements  in 
bold-faced  print,  which  can  be  seen  a  mile 
away  by  a  visually  impaired  person. 

I  walked  in  and  took  my  seat  under 
the  buzzard  eyes  of  Mrs.  Zeller.  I  glanced 
over  at  Andrea  and  smiled  at  her.  "Hey, 
Andrea,  what's  up?" 

"Not  much,  Ian.  It  just  really  stinks 
that  I  have  to  be  here  at  all." 

"Yeah,  I  know.  Class  from  hell." 

Mrs.  Zeller  told  us  to  get  out  our  class- 
books  and  do  problems  number  12  and  num- 
ber 13  on  page  194.  Andrea  shot  me  a  look 
of  pure  despair.  She  whispered,  "Ian,  help! 
I  forgot  my  Chemistry  book.  Could  we  share 
one?" 

"Sure,  Andrea,  after  all,  we're 
friends."  We  scooted  our  chairs  together, 
and  peered  over  my  Chemistry  book,  inter- 
ested vaguely  in  its  contents. 

Andrea  whispered  urgently  to  me,  "I 
have  absolutely  no  idea  how  to  do  this  prob- 
lem. Do  you  have  any  ideas  at  all?" 

"I  might  be  able  to,  if  I  could  figure 
out  what  formula  to  use." 

"Here,  try  this  one,"  Andrea  said,  as 
she  rattled  off  some  formula. 

I  scribbled  on  the  paper,  used  the  for- 
mula, and  miraculously  got  it.  "Andrea,  I 
did  it!" 

"You  did,  how?" 

"Well,  I  took  the  formula  you  said, 
and  I  applied  it  specifically  to  the  problem.  I 
took  it  and. ..."  I  showed  her  how  to  do  the 
problem,  because  I  really  wanted  to  help  her 
with  Chemistry.  She  looked  grateful,  and  it 
seemed  like  she  had  finally  gotten  it.  She 
also  wanted  my  help,  when  Mrs.  Zeller  in- 
terrupted us,  saying  "Ian  and  Andrea,  stop 
having  your  own  private  little  conversations 
and  pay  attention  to  what  the  class  is  doing!" 

Andrea  drew  back,  feeling  ashamed 
about  the  whole  thing,  while  I  was  struck  by 
the  injustice  of  it  all.  "For  heaven's  sake,  if  s 
not  like  we  were  doing  anything  wrong!  We 
were  just  talking  about  Chemistry.  I  was 
just  explaining  to  her  how  to  do  this  Chem- 
istry problem.  It's  not  like  we  were  commit- 
ting a  felony." 


Mrs.  Zeller,  with  her  pointy  glasses 
and  a  skinbag  of  a  face,  was  not  particularly 
amused  by  that  answer.  "Ian,  your  opinion 
was  not  asked  for.  I  don't  care  what  your 
excuse  is;  the  fact  is  that  you  and  Andrea 
were  talking  to  each  other  when  your  first 
concern  should  have  been  Chemistry."  I 
could  tell  I  wasn't  going  to  get  any  sympathy 
from  her,  so  I  looked  at  Andrea.  Her  eyes 
implored  me  to  hold  my  tongue  and  let  me 
know  that  she  was  on  my  side,  not  Mrs. 
Zeller's.  If  s  something  thaf  s  nice  to  know. 

Slowly,  I  reduce  my  speed  until  I'm 
running  at  an  easy  pace.  My  body  aches  all 
over  and  I  go  home.  If  s  a  brick  house  with 
dark  green  ivy  crawling  the  west  side  of  the 
building.  If  s  one  of  those  houses  that  screams 
out,  "I'm  a  surburban  house  and  there's  noth- 
ing you  can  do  about  it,"  and  then  it  seems  to 
stick  its  tongue  out  at  all  the  other  houses. 

"Is  anyone  home?"  I  yell,  as  I  walk  in 
the  front  door. 

"In  here,"  my  mother  yells  from  the 
kitchen.  'Tm  fixing  dinner.  If  s  your  mis- 
sion to  wash  the  dishes  tonight,  should  you 
choose  to  accept  it." 

"Yeah  Mom,  I'll  do  it.  Tomorrow's 
my  night  to  cook,  don't  forget,  and  Eleanor 
has  to  do  the  dishes.  God,  I  hate  them." 

"So  do  I,  Ian,"  my  mother  says.  I  laugh 
at  her.  She  has  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor, 
like  me.  We  get  along  well,  but  with  my  fa- 
ther, it's  kind  of  complicated.  You  see,  he's 
this  really  uptight  kind  of  guy,  and  I'm  kind 
of  laid  back  and  mellow.  This  leads  to  prob- 
lems. My  father  yells  at  me  for  the  silliest 
things,  like  leaving  my  windows  open  all  the 
time,  even  in  winter.  If  s  my  room. 

Crashing  on  the  braided  rug  my  Aunt 
Anna  made,  I  look  around  my  room.  I  have 
one  thin  pillow,  one  set  of  sheets,  and  a  couple 
of  blankets  on  my  bed.  No  comforters,  or 
anything  fluffy.  I  abhor  things  that  are  fluffy; 
if  s  like  being  trapped  on  a  combination  of 
marshmallows  and  goose-down  feathers.  I 
have  built-in  bookshelves  with  tons  of  books, 
of  all  kinds.  I  have  a  lamp,  a  desk,  a  mirror, 
and  a  stereo;  that's  about  it.  My  records  are 
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all  jammed  together,  in  no  logical  order  what- 
soever. The  classical  is  mixed  in  with  the 
show  times  and  the  popular  music.  I  also 
have  two  windows  which  almost  always 
remain  open  unless  it's  absolutely  freezing 
outside.  The  windows  have  simple,  dark 
green  curtains,  none  of  that  fancy  stuff.  It's  a 
simple  room,  but  it  suits  me  to  a  T.  It's  al- 
ways neat,  and  if  s  for  the  same  reason  I'm 
always  on  time  for  school. 

I  peer  into  the  mirror,  looking  at  my 
reflection  to  see  what  I  have  to  offer  Andrea, 
and  why  she  doesn't  want  me.  I  have  black 
hair,  with  fathomless  green  eyes.  I  have  these 
really  defined  cheek  bones  with  an  angular 
jaw,  so  I  look  like  a  warlock.  I  have  a  really 
nice  sneer.  Since  I  have  green  eyes,  I  look 
really  awesome  in  green  sweaters.  On  a  scale 
of  1  to  10,  my  body  rates  an  8  on  a  bad  day, 
and  a  9  1  /2  on  a  really  good  day. 

While  ruminating  over  these  things,  I 
hear  a  timid  knock  on  the  door  and  a  voice 
says,  'Tan,  it's  time  for  dinner.  Mom  says  to 
wash  up  and  pour  the  drinks."  It's  the  voice 
of  my  younger  sister,  Eleanor.  She's  fifteen, 
a  shy,  gawkish,  but  potentially  pretty,  blond- 

I  have  a  really  nice  sneer.  I 
look  awesome  in  green  sweat- 
ers. On  a  scale  of  1  to  10,  my 
body  rates  a  9  1  /2  on  a  really 
good  day. 


haired  blue-eyed  girl.  She  gets  on  my  nerves, 
but  she's  tolerable  when  she  doesn't  pester 
or  whine  too  much. 

"I'll  be  down  in  a  minute,  Eleanor."  I 
run  down  the  stairs  behind  her. 

"Ian,  I  think  it's  about  time  you  started 
doing  better  in  Chemistry,"  my  father  tells 
me  at  dinner. 

"Dad,  why?  I'm  doing  the  best  I  can." 
Here  we  go  again.  The  lecture  on  how  you 
could  be  doing  so  much  better  in  school  if 
you  were  only  properly  motivated.   As  if  I 


didn't  hear  enough  lectures  at  school. 

"Look,  Dad,  if  s  a  really  tough  class. 
I'm  barely  getting  a  C  as  it  is.  If  s  not  what  I 
want  to  do  with  my  life.  I'm  getting  B's  in 
my  drama  and  art  classes." 

"Drama  and  art  don't  put  bread  on 
the  table.  Improve  the  Chemistry  grades, 
young  man." 

"But  if  he  really  likes  drama,  and  if 
he's  really  good  at  it,  then  I  think  he  should 
go  ahead  and  do  it,"  my  mother  supports 
me. 

My  sister  nods  in  silent  agreement-too 
afraid  to  cross  my  father.  He  says,  "Ian,  you 
know  what  I  expect:  do  it."  He  leaves  the 
room  in  a  huff. 

I  look  at  my  sister,  who  gives  me  a 
sympathetic  look.  I  smile  at  her,  raise  my 
eyebrows,  and  excuse  myself  from  the  table. 
I  run  up  to  my  room,  slam  the  door,  and  sulk 
off  into  space. 

Chemistry  class  the  next  day  is  the 
closest  to  hell  I  have  ever  been.  In  the  begin- 
ning, it  was  okay,  but  things  got  progres- 
sively worse.  I  breezed  into  the  room,  saw 
Andrea  sitting  there  all  by  herself,  and  I  de- 
cided to  talk  to  her.  The  teacher  hadn't  made 
herself  known  to  the  class,  yet. 

"Andrea,  I  hear  you're  confused  about 
whaf  s  going  to  be  on  the  next  test,"  I  say,  in 
my  high-pitched  falsetto  of  Mrs.  Zeller's  na- 
sal voice.  "Don't  you  know  that  the  ques- 
tions on  this  test  are  either  right  or  wrong, 
black  or  white?  There  are  no  shades  of  grey." 

Other  kids  around  the  class  start  gig- 
gling, but  Andrea  isn't  one  of  them.  She  tells 
me,  'Tan,  act  your  age,  not  your  I.Q." 

I  stare  into  her  face,  raise  my  eyebrows, 
and  I'm  trying  to  get  her  to  smile,  but  she 
won't  do  it.  Right  now,  I'd  drag  her  onto  one 
of  the  lab  stations  and  have  it  all  out  with 
her.  I  want  to  be  more  than  just  friends,  as 
corny  as  that  sounds. 

The  tension  between  Andrea  and  me 
is  so  thick  that  it  feels  like  a  wall  has  been 
built  between  us  and  will  never  be  torn  down. 
She  makes  small  talk  with  her  friends,  ignor- 
ing me  completely.   Since  she's  going  to  be 
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that  way,  I  flirt  with  the  pretty  blond  on  the 
other  side  of  me.  As  if  everything  else  wasn't 
enough,  my  Chem  teacher  chews  me  out  in 
front  of  the  whole  class. 

"Ian,  who  do  you  think  you  are?  I'm 
sure  we  have  better  things  to  do  today  than 
to  listen  to  you  disrupt  the  class  with  your  in- 
fantile humor." 

I  feel  like  killing  her;  with  everything 
else  going  on,  I  don't  need  this  abuse.  I  reply 
seriously,  "I  don't  think  I  am  anything,  I  just 
am."  I  look  at  her  with  my  cold  green  eyes, 
giving  her  a  determined  look  because  I'm  not 
going  to  back  down. 

Apparently  my  answer  doesn't  suit 
her,  because  she  rages  at  me,  saying  things 
like,  "Young  man,  that  comment  was  uncal- 
led for.  You  should  treat  your  elders  with 
respect  because  they  know  more  than  you." 
She  goes  on  and  on-the  whole  shebang-for 
at  least  twenty  minutes. 

Andrea  looks  confused.  She's  mad  at 
me,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  she's  upset  that 
Mrs.  Zeller  is  chewing  me  out  in  front  of  the 
class.  She's  not  sure  what  she  should  do,  but 
she  finally  decides  that  I'm  worth  standing 
up  for.  She  raises  her  hand;  "Mrs.  Zeller, 
don't  you  think  that  you're  being  a  little  harsh 
on  Ian?  After  all,  he  really  wasn't  doing  much 
of  anything.  AU  he  was  trying  to  do  was  to 
get  me  to  smile,  because  I  was  mad  at  him  for 
doing  something  stupid.  I  still  am  mad  at 
him,  but  if  s  not  all  his  fault,  so  you  shouldn't 
be  blaming  him  entirely.  I'm  somewhat  re- 
sponsible." Mrs.  Zeller  makes  some  grunt, 
but  continues  her  tirade.  I'm  surprised  by 
her  show  of  support,  smiling  back  at  her.  She 
reciprocates  with  a  slightly  shy  smile,  as  if 
she  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  me. 

The  Chemistry  class  drags  on  and  on, 
until  it's  finally  over.  I  walk  out  of  the  door, 
saying  goodbye  to  Andrea,  and  I  wait.  I  wait 
until  I  see  Andrea  coming  around  the  corner. 
I  grab  her  around  the  waist  and  sling  her 
body  over  my  left  shoulder  like  a  sack  of 
potatoes.  I  carry  her  into  the  broom  closet. 
She  kicks  and  struggles,  pounding  on  my 
back.  She  says  politely,  but  in  a  way  that  you 
know  she  means  what  she  says,  "If  you  want 


to  have  children,  I  know  that  you  will  let  me 

go" 

"Andrea,  don't  have  a  cow!  I  don't 
want  to  rape  you;  I  want  to  reason  with  you." 
I  put  her  down. 

She  sounds  exasperated.  "Ian,  why 
did  you  drag  me  in  here?  Haven't  you  hu- 
miliated me  enough  for  one  week?  What  do 
you  want  from  me?" 

"Oh,  I  could  name  a  few  things.  We 
have  to  talk  about  our  feelings  for  one  an- 
other. We  need  to  get  them  straight,  right 
now,  before  anything  else  happens,"  I  tell 
her,  looking  intently  at  her,  as  I  suddenly 
realize  that  if  s  extremely  close  in  here. 

Andrea  realizes  this  fact  as  well,  so 
she  backs  away  a  little.  She  looks  like  she 
wants  to  avoid  this  whole  thing.  "Why  do 
we  have  to,  Ian?  Why  can't  we  just  leave 
things  the  way  they  are,  friends?" 

"Andrea,  I  don't  think  the  way  I  feel 
about  you  right  now  is  very  friendly.  It's 
something  entirely  different."  I  want  her;  at 
least  I  think  I  do. 

"We  were  doing  so  well.  We  just  joked 
during  classes,  and  passed  hellos  in  the  halls. 
Why  did  you  have  to  upset  the  apple  cart, 
like  the  big  lummox  you  are?  You  know,  Ian, 
you've  got  an  incredible  knack  for  screwing 
things  up." 

"Are  you  saying  that  you  don't  feel 
anything  for  me  at  all?  What  about  the  time  I 
helped  you  with  Chemistry?  Was  that  'just 
friends'?  You  stood  up  for  me  back  there, 
why?"  I  accidentally  brush  up  against  her 
shoulder,  and  she  flinches.  She  acts  as  if  I 
was  a  hot  stove  that  would  hurt  her  if  she 
even  touched  me. 

"I  stood  up  for  you  because  not  even 
you  deserved  Mrs.  Zeller's  comments." 

"I'm  glad  I  have  someone  on  my  side 
there.  Heaven  knows,  I  need  all  the  help  I 
can  get.  It  means  a  lot  to  me."  I  look  into  her 
eyes.  They  look  extremely  confused  right 
now,  as  if  they  can't  make  up  their  mind. 
Somewhere  in  that  chaos,  I  see  something 
clear,  something  there,  but  not  tangible.  I 
can't  grab  that  look  and  get  what  I  want.  I 
fidget  with  my  hands,  because  if  I  don't,  I'm 
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going  to  hug  her,  and  I  know  she's  not  going 
to  let  me  do  that  right  now. 

"You  know  me,  I'll  stick  by  you,  no 
matter  what.  You  can  always  count  on  my 
friendship."  She  faces  the  door,  anxious  to 
be  out  of  here. 

"I  don't  want  your  friendship.  I  want 
that  and  more."  I  grab  on  to  her,  my  finger- 
tips leaving  indentations  on  her  arms,  I'm  so 
nervous.  I  sv^ng  her  around,  peering  into 
her  face,  knowing  full  well  that  whatever 
answer  I  get  wall  be  it.  "Andrea,  I  find  my- 
self in  a  state  of  intense  like  for  you.  Not 
love,  but  like.  It  starts  with  an  T  and  ends 
with  an  'e,'  but  there's  a  difference  of  an  'i' 
and  a  'k'  between  them.  Are  we  friends  with 
potential?" 

"What  the  hell  does  that  mean? 
'Friends  With  Potential'?  It  sounds  like  we're 
some  really  hopeful  bank  that  lends  out 
money  and  hopes  that  the  borrowers  make 
some.  If  you  want  me,  say  so.  Don't  pussy- 
foot around  the  issue."  You  can  tell  Andrea 
has  had  enough.  She  wants  to  know  what's 
going  on  now,  and  she  won't  settle  for  some 
cockamamie  line.  I  give  her  what  she  wants. 

"Friends  with  potential  means  that 
we're  friends,  but  with  an  option  to  become 
a  couple,  should  we  be  so  foolish.  We  have 
full  dating  rights,  meaning  that  we  can  go 
out  on  dates,  but  we're  not  bonded  to  each 
other.  We  have  the  potential  to  become  more 
than  just  friends,  but  it  hasn't  happened  yet. 
I  just  want  to  be  with  you  in  my  own  strange 
way.  That's  all  I  know." 

I  hold  out  my  hands  to  her.  Andrea 
looks  strangely  at  my  hands,  still  unsure  what 
to  do  with  them,  or  me,  but  she's  not  going 
to  back  down.  Lifting  up  her  head  to  meet 
my  gaze  firmly  on,  she  says  determinedly, 
"Look,  Ian,  I'm  not  particularly  sure  of  my 
feelings  for  you  right  now.  It  could  be  love; 
it  could  only  be  friendship.  I'm  not  risking 
what  we  have,  just  so  you  can  jump  the  gun 


to  become  a  man.  Besides,  people  are  too 
nasty  to  one  another  after  they  break  up  any- 
way, so  if  s  not  worth  it.  Lef  s  not  jump  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  until  we're  ready. 

"I  agree.  I'm  not  exactly  willing  to 
screw  up  our  friendship  by  becoming  a 
'couple'.  My  god,  Andrea,  that  would  mean 
that  we'd  go  everywhere  together,  perma- 
nently attached  at  the  hip,  and  we'd  call  each 
other  'dear'  or  'darling'  or  the  worst,  'sweet- 
heart." I  cross  my  eyes,  make  a  face,  and 
get  Andrea  to  laugh  finally. 

"Yeah,  and  then  I'd  just  have  to  kill 
you,  because  you'd  be  annoying  as  hell.  Ian, 
that's  not  you.  You're  not  going  to  waltz 
around,  singing  gushy  love  songs,  and  strew- 
ing flowers  all  over  the  place.  You're  too 
intelligent  for  that  kind  of  saccharine  senti- 
ment." She  grabs  my  hands,  holding  onto 
me.  "You've  always  been  so  nice  to  me. 
Thanks,"  she  says,  kissing  me  on  the  cheek. 

Then  I  just  grab  her  and  I  kiss  her. 
She  knows  that  I'm  going  to  do  it,  too,  but 
she  doesn't  stop  me  this  time.  I  get  the  feel- 
ing that  if  I  hadn't  kissed  her  soon,  she  would 
have  taken  the  initiative.  I  give  her  a  gentle 
kiss,  filled  with  longing  and  emotion,  some- 
thing I've  been  dying  to  do  for  a  long  time, 
but  never  dared.  She's  in  my  arms,  finally. 
If  s  about  time,  too.  Anymore  of  this  love 
stuff  and  I  would  have  run  away  and  be- 
come a  monk.  Her  head  rests  on  my  green 
sweater,  and  she's  laughing  over  some  joke 
I'm  telling  her.  I  stroke  her  soft  brown  hair, 
finally  getting  to  touch  her  tousled  hair.  I 
don't  think  I  could  see  Andrea  and  I  settling 
down  to  a  white  house  with  a  white  picket 
fence,  a  cat  and  a  dog.  For  one  thing,  I  really 
doubt  we  would  marry,  but  another  thing, 
that's  not  us.  It's  too  cheerful.  I'd  probably 
kill  our  next-door  neighbors  on  account  of 
their  lawn  being  too  neat.  No,  if  we  did,  if  d 
be  a  place  where  cynics  rule,  not  idealists. 
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Georgia  Knew  Lust 

by  Donald  Glover 

Georgia  knew  lust. 

It  leered  from  Stieglitz'  lens 

Stripping  her  nude,  leaving  her 

White  seductiveness  perched  on  a  radiator. 

Her  eye  became  a  wicked  camera 
Aimed  at  rigid  Jack  in  his  pulpit 
Languid  Iris,  turgid  Bleeding  Heart 
Hot  orange  Poppy,  rude  Black  Pansies 
Gloating,  throaty  Morning  Glories 
Daturas  sucking  us  deep  down. 
She  had  her  revenge. 
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from  Baltimore  Sights,  Fells  Point 
by  Kathy  Cottle 

Though  Wizard's  only  busiriess  is  a  few  « 

hippie  teenagers  that  giggle  their  way  in  -      « 

after  school  has  let  out, 

that  does  not  stop  him  from  using  ' 

his  small  profit  to  buy  more  contortion  mirrors 

for  the  walls  of  his  store, 

to  hire  Damian  and  his  troll  wife  to 

run  the  place  and  do  tarot  card  readings  each  fall 

while  he  takes  the  few  crystals  and  incense  packs 

he  has  and  sets  up  Wizard's  House  of  Magick 

at  the  Renaissance  Fair. 

This  month  he  has  ordered  new 

Chinese  paper  fans  and  black  velvet  capes 

that  swing  down  from  the  ceiling. 

In  the  corner  of  the  small  store 

white  doves  coo  from  inside  a  thick  iron  spiked  cage, 

their  feathers  rubbing  up  and  down  their  bodies, 

quiet  and  soft  next  to  the 

roar  of  Wizard's  Harley 

as  the  long  grey  bearded  man 

rubs  down  into  the  soles  of  his  leather  boots 

and  hops  on, 

this  time  heading  out  for  Mexican  food. 


IV 

The  snake  crawling  up  the  little  boy's  arm  is  done 

in  green  and  red  ink  and  as  the  father 

throws  the  frisbee  across  the  cobblestone 

the  boy  is  running  in  that  direction, 

his  tiny  bare  chest  wobbling  ahead  of  his  legs. 

AH  the  skate  rats  are  sitting  on  top 

of  the  concrete  platform  cheering  for  the  boy. 

The  boy's  hand  touches  the  side  of  the 

fluorescent  orange  frisbee 

and  then  it  speeds  past  him, 

skims  over  the  checkerboard  tables, 

and  lands  in  front  of  Lee's  Ice  Cream. 

The  couples  sitting  on  the  benches 

break  between  kisses  to  watch  the  game. 

They  keep  playing, 

the  frisbee  flying  past  the  boy, 

past  the  astronomer  that  is  setting  up       *^ 

his  telescope  next  to  the  pier, 

past  the  little  girl  trying  to  ride  up 

the  ramp  on  her  tricycle. 
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though  as  soon  as  she  makes  it  half  way, 

her  peddles  slow  up  and  she  comes 

sliding  back  down. 

The  ground  is  sticky  and  hot  and  in  one  lucky  throw 

the  Uttle  boy  catches  the  frisbee  between  his  palms. 

He  runs  over  to  his  mom, 

who  is  selling  soda  behind  the  pavilion, 

and  shows  her  the  frisbee  between  his  hands. 

All  around  the  skate  rats  are  flipping  their  boards, 

the  musicians  are  packing  up  their  guitars, 

the  little  girl  is  finally  being  pushed  up 

the  ramp  by  her  brother, 

the  astronomer  is  focusing  his  lens, 

carefully  and  slowly  like  last  week, 

and  the  week  before. 


Stoneware  Vessel 
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JooheeLee 


Self-Portrait 


Watercolor 
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Jennifer  Carroll 


Samurai  Fighting  Fish 
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Watercolor 


I  Looked  Down  Today  And  My  Feet  Were  Hard 

by  Kathy  Cottle 

I  looked  down  today  and  my  feet  were  hard. 

They  were  calloused  and  tough 

on  the  bottom  like  a  root. 

It  was  as  if  they  had  grown  overnight, 

built  up  an  armor, 

fought  and  conquered  a  whole  dty, 

and  then  stood  with  the  scars. 

They  looked  jaundiced, 

the  soles, 

the  color  of  dripping  fall  leaves. 

Rubbing  my  heels  together 

brought  no  Kansas, 

no  dirt  road, 

only  the  earth  piled  up 

over  the  years, 

only  the  ridges  and  the  peeling 

in  my  own  thick  city. 


Christina  Higgins 
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Marcy  Photograph 


Outgrown 

by  Terry  Gur 

"The  knots  of  friendship  seem  to  be  untied." 

-Berrue  Taupin 

Janice  and  Maude 

sat  emotionally  enmeshed 

on  Aunt  Lorinda's 

living-room  slipcover  (hand-crocheted, 

the  year  she  toured  Canada  by  bus); 

the  air  was  strung 

with  heavy  beads  of  silence. 

One  of  the  two  had  been  crying-or 

was  it  the  other?  maybe  both ?- 

and  words  were  as  rare  a  commodity 

that  hour  as 

their  necessity  had  been  times  before. 

Enough  had  been  said 

without  talking  at  all; 

strands  disentangled, 

all  worn  thin  with  too  much  feeling. 

It  had  been  sewn  together 

too  tightly;  no  room 

for  give. 

Janice  picked  at  the  one  place 

a  stitch  had  been  dropped 

(the  bus  blew  a  tire  in  Toronto), 

and  hated  exposing  her  pain. 

She  traced  the  bluebells  on  the  carpet 

through  the  fingers  on  her  right  hand 

and,  biting  her  lip, 

wondered  if  either  of  them 

could  fit  into  blame. 
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Mary  Jane  Bohlen 


Watercolor 
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Jennifer  Carroll 


Polaroid  Wasp 


Prismacolor 
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Burnt  Sienna  Dreams 

by  Jen  Gilligan 

my  burnt  sienna  dreams 

childish  hope  surrounds 

the  waxy  life 

a  smudge  of  phased  out 

half-light 

wizened  and  sad 

almost  like  eye  lids 

half-closed 

under  a  full  moonlight 

Christmas  eve  kind  of 

demi-kiss 

my  burnt  sienna  dreams 
the  sharpened 
maleable  crude 
and  murky  peelings 
make  a  point  of 
questioning  a  motley 
shaded  identity  in 


the  solitude  of  some 
mental  illusion  and  the 
carton  labeled 
earthtones 

my  burnt  sienna  dreams 
darken  the  fantasy 
marking  an  aura  of 
infantile  searching 
mingled  with  hostile 
mature  finality  inside 
the  minnie  mouse  and 
snoopy  visages  in  a 
happy  memory  soaked 
fatal  delusionary  past 
coloring  book 

my  burnt  sienna  dreams 
broken  in  pieces 
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Platonic 

by  Dan  Dervin 

Because  the  dragoncastle  was  so  unreal 
We  had  to  love  it;  we  had  to  love  the  Siegfried 
Of  stained  glass  who  splashed  in  dragonblood 
To  rise  invulnerable  as  a  savage,  save  where 
An  accidental  leaf  wore  a  wound-space 
Above  his  shoulder  blade  like  a  re-entry  ticket 
To  dragonland,  so  their  love-play  can  resume- 
Some  wicked  queen  behind  it  all. 
As  always,  chuckled  father  Rhine  far  beneath 
Our  Siegfried  in  stellar  glass;  we  had  to  love 
The  gallant  Wagnerian  halls 
YJiih  fin-de-siecle  maidens  holding  hot  holidays 
On  lurid  walls  and  flamboyant  arches,  all  guarded 
By  ranks  of  imitation  armor  and  the  endearing  youth 
Marbled  after  Michelangelo's  protege. 

We  had  to  love  the  formal  gardens  and  reflecting  pool 

For  giving  us  back  the  dragoncastle  as  perfect 

As  our  love,  and  equal  to  all  its  triumphs; 

Only  in  the  deerpark,  did  those  barely  breathing  creatures 

Whose  staring  flesh  dared  question  their  unlikely  existence 

Deserve  any  passing  apology. 

Or  disclaimer  of  pity. 


Diana  Paris 


Tea  Set 


Stoneware 
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Mary  Clark 


Prismacolor 
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Criis  Geer 


Blue  Damnude 


Oil  on  Paper 
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Jennifer  Carroll 


Desert  Still  Life 


Ink 
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Spitting  Foam 

by  Bonni  McPheeters 

Saturday  matinee 

a 

steamy  August  day 

our  Ford  peppered  with  pine 

sap, 

"Mommy  must  visit  the  car  wash" 
-forced  to  partake  in  this  weekly  ritual  I 
am  reluctantly  strapped  into  the  car- 
holding  the  tokens  which 
begin  my 
horror, 

sweaty  palms 

cleanse  the  now  shiny  coins 

I  place  into  the  humming  box, 

lights  greedily  flash  in  anticipation, 

electric  windows  suck  shut, 

the  thump  seals  my  fate 

inside  the  domestic  tank, 

entering  the  arena 

drops  of  ghastly  drool 

strike  us 

-it  is  ravenous  already  from  the  previous 

prey, 

tires  caught 

-unseen  trap- 

we  are  ensnared, 

prepared  for  the  feast,  r- 

blue  and  white  hairy  limbs 

grope  for  us, 

our  crystal  shield  protects  us 

from  spiny  teeth  that 

gnash  before  our  eyes  and 

try  to  penetrate  our  iron  armor, 

gluttonous  mouth  bubbling, 
brushing,  sweeping  against  us, 
the  creature's  shrill  cries 
of  fury 
pierdng  my  ears 


Mommy  fastens  her  hands 
over  them,  struggles  to  soothe,  as 
mechanical  sinews  reach 
for  me, 

spitting  foamy  poison, 

trying  to  corrode  our  barricade, 

churning  in  anger, 

its  stomach  grumbles  from 

hunger-lust, 

thunder  roaring  above  our  heads 

pounding  to  get  its  quarry, 

lathered  tounges  lashing 

out 

licking  us  spotless, 

squeezing, 

I  duck  to  avoid  crushing  blows 

of  tentacles  stuck  to  glass, 

a  last  attempt  to  overthrow  us, 

red  eyes  glare 
angered  by  defeat, 

we  drive  over  the 

sulking  hump  of  the 

beast, 

and  emerge  victorious  from  battle, 

we  conquered  the  gurgling 
brute  which  lurked 
inside  the  car  wash  and  now 
slinks  down  the  drain, 

beads  of  perspiration 
gather  on  the  Ford's  hood 
as  we  rise 
triumphant. 
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Mary  Jane  Bohlen 


Chatham 


Etching 
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1992  Chandler  Prize  for  Poetry 


The  Bookstore 

by  Rosemary  Keane 

I  thumb  the  wrinkled  pages 
of  the  antique  leather  bound  volume, 
glancing  at  the  words  "very  rare" 
scribbled  in  pencil  on  the  first  page. 

The  comers  of  the  book  are  worn 
with  years  of  changing  hands. 
'Travels  through  Arkansas:  1852" 
gilted  on  the  cover  and  spine. 

As  I  Uf  t  the  book  to  the  shelf, 
a  slip  of  blue  parchment 
glides  to  the  floor. 

Words  written  for  someone  else's  eyes 
draw  me  in. 

I  read  the  few  lines,  thick,  heavy  ii\k  letters. 
An  ode  to  her  eyes-blue  like  heaven's  rain 
and  to  her  lips-red  like  fresh  blood. 

I  wonder  if  she  read  the  lines 
and,  ashamed,  hid  them  in  her  primer. 
Or  if  she  tucked  them,  safe  and  treasuerd 
into  a  seldom  read  book. 

Maybe  she  never  even  read  them: 
he  was  too  shy  to  make  them  a  gift. 

I  wonder  if  I  am  the  first. 

Have  others  ignored  this  small  memento 

in  favor  of  the  handsev^m  binding, 

the  detailed  maps  and  the  author's  signature? 

I  replace  the  book  to  the 

Travel  and  Exploration  section. 

I  hide  the  soft  blue  page  in  my  pocket. 
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1992  Melchers  Prize  for  Three-Dimensional  Art 


Nikki  Shilling 


Reclining  Woman 


Pink  Alabaster 
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1992  Chandler  Prize  for  Short  Fiction 
Ballroom  Dancing 

by  Virginia  Shirley 


I've  never  been  in  jail  before.  Well, 
there  was  that  one  time  on  a  family  vacation 
in  Tuscon.  But  that  was  a  museum,  it  wasn't 
real.  Jail.  God,  where  is  Ray?  They  kept  my 
watch  and  I  hate  not  knowing  the  time.  I  wish 
they  had  docks  in  jail. 

I  keep  thinking  about  this  morning.  It 
started  out  like  any  other.  Just  a  normal 
morning  at  first-coffee,  toast,  and  off  to  work. 
But  maybe  what  happened  has  been  a  long 
time  in  coming.  I  have  to  believe  that  if  Jon 
were  still  around,  he  would  think  this  was 
funny,  would  approve.  Ray  won't  be  half  as 
understanding,  but  that  doesn't  matter.  It's 
cold  in  here.  Too  cold  for  the  thin  clothes  they 
let  me  keep.  Too  cold  to  have  been  outside  in 
them.  But  I  wasn't  exactly  wearing  them 
when  they  came  to  get  me. 

I'd  been  awake  for  hours.  Not  sleeping 
had  become  quite  a  habit  with  me.  I'd  sit  up 
and  watch  Ray  sleep,  a  dark  curly  head  turned 
away  from  mine.  Or  I'd  listen  to  Ray  snore, 
which,  thank  God,  was  infrequent  enough. 
He  is  a  terrible  snore  machine  sometimes,  but 
this  morr\ing  was  so  calm,  so  unbroken.  Ray 
even  woke  up  quietly,  before  the  alarm,  and 
we  both  laid  still  and  peaceful,  feeling  each 
other  breathe.  Then  he  was  up  and  moving, 
square  hands  and  body  moving  clumsily,  ex- 
plosively aroimd  the  bedroom. 

I  watched  him  shave.  Like  I  used  to 
watch  my  dad  shave,  and  I  even  tried  it  once. 
I  still  turn  red  if  anyone  ever  asks  me  about  the 
small  scar  on  my  chin.  We  ate  quickly,  dressed 
with  the  speed  that  time  afforded  us.  There 
was  economy  to  our  movements,  no  time  to 
dally  or  waste.  I  hate  that  about  the  mornings. 
I  really  do.  But  this  morning  I  thought  about 
Jon,  and  how  no  matter  how  we  would  rush 
or  how  early  we  would  leave,  we  would  still 
manage  to  be  late.  I  can  still  hear  the  way  he 
used  to  drawl,  "Cheryl,  we  gonna  be  late  to 
our  own  funeral."  He  made  Cheryl  sound  like 
Shirl,  and  he  used  to  lean  his  head  to  the  side 
every  time  he  said  my  name. 


I  smelled  the  toast  burning,  and  saw 
Ray  frowning  at  me  from  across  the  kitchen. 
He  said  I'd  be  late  if  I  kept  daydreaming  and 
fed  his  toast  to  the  disposal.  A  quick  peck  on 
the  cheek  and  we  were  both  in  our  separate 
cars  going  to  our  separate  jobs. 

Almost  as  soon  as  I  got  onto  the  com- 
muter-choked highway,  I  started  thinking 
about  Jon  again.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
forget,  but  I  saw  this  big  boat  of  a  Cadillac  in 
front  of  me.  And  damned  if  it  wasn't  the  same 
sickly  shade  of  green  as  the  first  one  Jon  had. 
Same  year  too.  I  used  to  tease  him  about  that 
green.  I  used  every  unsavory  adjective  that  I 
could  come  up  with  to  describe  that  aggres- 
sively ugly  color.  He  finally  spray-painted  the 
thing  red,  and  we  used  to  put  the  top  down 
and  prowl  the  highway  like  we  owned  every 
inch  of  the  blacktop. 

It's  been  five  years  since  Jon  died. 
Funny,  but  I  never  got  over  it,  never  accepted 
it.  I  had  no  trouble  believing  in  the  deaths  of 
my  grandparents  or  even  my  father,  who  died 
of  cancer.  They  were  older,  they  had  lived 
their  lives  and  death  was  more  tangibly  asso- 
ciated with  them.  They  had  mortality.  I  never 
figured  on  anyone  my  age  being  able  to  die. 
We  were  so  young  and  so  full  of  energy  it  just 
didn't  seem  that  we  were  capable.  Somehow, 
we  would  just  forget  to  die.  But  Jon  died  any- 
way, burned  to  nothing  in  that  goddam 
Caddy.  His  parents  had  to  have  a  closed-cas- 
ket funeral,  and  not  being  able  to  see  him 
made  it  hard  to  believe  what  had  happened 
was  real. 

They  never  prepare  you  for  death,  you 
know?  On  TV  it  all  looks  so  clean.  A  car  crash 
ends  in  a  small  smear  of  blood  on  the  lip  or  the 
head,  and  it  doesn't  take  hours  to  die.  Neat 
and  clean,  scrubbed  and  pink  with  every  hair 
in  place,  that's  what  TV  teaches  you  about 
death.  And  its  easy  to  believe  until  something 
comes  along  to  screw  up  the  cosmetics.  Jon 
always  had  a  knack  for  messing  up  continu- 
ity and  cosmetics. 
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As  terrible  as  it  was,  I  have  to  laugh 
when  I  think  about  that  funeral.  My  head- 
lights weren't  working  and  the  attedants 
thought  I  wasn't  going  to  the  interment  after 
the  service.  So  they  signaled  me  down  the 
wrong  road  and  it  must  have  taken  fifteen 
minutes  to  get  turned  around  in  all  that  traf- 
fic. Yes,  I  was  a  little  late  to  Jon's  funeral. 

So  I  sat  in  bumper  to  bumper  traffic  this 
morning,  just  waiting,  like  everyone  else,  to 
get  to  work.  Sitting  behind  that  tiring,  green 
finned  Cadillac  and  thinking  about  Jon.  I  just 
couldn't  stop.  I  knew  I  was  being  morbid,  but 
I  couldn't  stop.  I  could  feel  my  hands  gripping 
the  steering  wheel,  like  the  harder  I  squeezed, 
the  easier  it  would  be  to  forget. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  there  inch- 
ing along  the  road,  but  somewhere  along  the 
line,  I  heard  a  lot  of  honking.  Someone  had 
rolled  down  their  window  and  was  screaming 
something  not  very  nice  through  the  cold  air. 
I  had  been  sitting  there  daydreaming  and 
blocking  the  already  stilled  flow  of  traffic.  I 
surprised  even  myself  when  I  turned  onto  an 
exit  lane  and  stomped  on  the  gas. 

At  first  I  was  afraid.  I  wasn't  sure  ex- 
actly what  I  was  doing  and  I  was  going  to  be 
late  for  work.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
wasn't  going  to  go  to  work  at  all.  I  just 
couldn't  sit  in  an  office  full  of  people  who  had 
no  dreams  and  no  hopes.  Nothing  creative 
ever  went  on  in  their  heads,  none  of  them. 
They  were  all  just  balloons,  filled  with  air. 
Great  balloon  people  that  were  full  of  what- 
ever you  told  them  to  be  full  of,  whatever  you 
put  inside  them.  And  when  they  popped,  that 
would  be  all  there  was  to  them.  Air.  Nothing 
would  be  left  to  mark  their  passing  but  a  little 
torn  rubber. 

So  I  just  drove  around  for  a  while,  on 
any  road  that  didn't  have  traffic  on  it.  I 
thought  of  all  the  good  times  I'd  had  with  Jon 
and  our  long-ago  friends.  Once  we  built  a 
little  snow  man  on  the  hood  of  his  Caddy  and 
drove  all  over  Midwater.  On  Halloween  we 
hid  in  trees  and  scared  all  the  kids  silly. 
They'd  be  so  frightened  that  they'd  drop  their 
bags  o'  booty.  That's  what  Jon  called  them, 
and  he  said  it  like  a  pirate.   Bags  o'  booty. 


After  they  ran,  we'd  climb  down  and  help 
ourselves  to  their  haul.  Then  we  sat  across  the 
branches  and  threw  hard  candy  and  sour  balls 
to  the  next  group  that  came  through.  There 
was  the  time  that  we  sneaked  dov^m  to  the 
docks  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  got  our- 
selves impossibly  drunk  on  some  really  good 
wine  that  I  had  stolen  from  my  dad's  reserve. 

We  danced  alone  on  the  docks,  to  our 
own  music,  and  when  I  wanted  to  dance  close, 
Jon  got  nervous  and  said  he  didn't  know  how. 

"Wait  for  me  Cheryl,  wait  till  we  both 
learn  and  we'll  dance  like  in  a  ballroom." 
When  we  woke  up  the  next  morrung  we  were 
wet  with  dew  and  didn't  even  know  whose 
boat  we  had  been  sleeping  on. 

When  we  were  really  young,  we  used 
to  steal  pop  bottles  out  of  the  bin  behind 
Gower's  Quik  Mart.  One  day  we  sold  back  the 
same  bottles  five  times  and  we  bought  enough 
junk  to  make  us  sick  for  a  week.  When  we  got 
older  we  would  sneak  in  the  back  door  and  lift 
an  occasional  case  of  beer.  We'd  always  feel 
guilty  though,  and  we'd  wind  up  running 
errands  for  old  Mr.  Gower  or  we'd  dean  up 
his  parking  lot. 

We  loved  to  sneak  out  and  drive  at 
night.  We  discovered  places  that  people  had 
once  known  about  and  had  forgotten.  Secret 
places  that  no  one  would  ever  know  we  had 
trespassed  on.  Scary  places,  overgrown 
places,  romantic  places.  Once  we  jammed  up 
the  Mill  Wheel,  got  its  turning  stopped  and 
made  kid  love  inside  it.  We'd  steal  apples 
from  orchards  over  in  Edmunton  and  some- 
times, on  dark  nights  we'd  go  south  a  little  and 
find  a  cornfield  to  play  hide-and-seek  in.  It 
was  pretty  well-known  that  we  were  up  to  no 
good  together,  but  as  conspicuous  as  that 
damned  Caddy  was,  we  never  got  caught. 

Today  I  drove  south  alone,  past  land- 
marks that  I  thought  I  didn't  recognize, 
slipping  from  one  town  to  the  next,  and  finally 
into  a  new  county.  I  pretended  for  a  while  that 
I  didn't  know  where  I  was  going,  but  it  was 
obvious  from  the  minute  that  I  turned  off  the 
highway  that  I  was  going  to  see  Jon.  So  I  kept 
on  driving,  watching  the  sky  grey  itself  up, 
and  telling  myself  that  I  didn't  remember  how 
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to  get  where  I  was  going.  After  all  it  had  been 
five  years. 

Past  the  water  tower  and  turn  left. 
Down  a  stretch  of  road  thaf  s  been  built  up 
in  five  years.  Built  up  a  lot.  Pass  the  donut 
shop  and  take  a  right.  God,  I  was  supposed 
to  be  the  one  that  could  get  lost  coming  out 
of  my  own  kitchen  and  here  I  was  navigat- 
ing to  somewhere  I  hadn't  been  in  years. 
There  it  was,  just  up  ahead  on  the  right. 
Sunny  Meadow  Cemetery. 

It's  always  bugged  me,  the  way  they 
name  cemeteries.  Sunny  Meadow  sounded 
like  a  campground  or  a  mental  hospital.  Too 
fake  to  be  soothing  in  my  opinion.  That  big 
consoling  sign  made  me  angry,  and  I  fanta- 
sized running  it  over  with  my  car  and  seeing 
the  wood  splinter.  Instead  I  drove  quietly 
past  so  I  wouldn't  disturb  the  "peaceful 
sleepers." 

Sunny  Meadows  was  a  big  place, 
with  a  big  sky  blanketing  it.  It  looked  rather 
like  a  soccer  field  because  there  were  no 
tombstones.  Just  tiny  groundstones  that 
were  flush  with  the  dirt,  that  made  mowing 
Sunny  Meadows  so  easy.  I  never  knew  I 
needed  ornament  or  ceremony  till  then,  but 
I  really  wished  to  see  a  good  old  fashioned 
tombstone. 

I  parked  my  Subaru  in  an  area  that 
looked  vaguely  familiar  and  started  looking. 
It  wasn't  easy,  because  I  had  to  crane  my  nedc 
and  look  at  the  ground  as  I  walked.  I  knew  I 
was  close,  but  I  couldn't  find  his  damn 
marker.  I  walked  over  and  past  names  I 
didn't  know,  names  of  couples,  beloved  fa- 
thers, mothers,  sons  and  daughters,  but  there 
was  no  Jonathan  F.  Wilder.  I  was  about  to 
give  up  and  find  the  caretaker  when  I  found 
his  marker.  It  was  what  I  was  looking  for,  but 
it  hit  me  with  a  shock,  like  having  someone 
open  the  door  when  you're  about  to  knock. 
I  sat  down  on  the  grass. 

"Well,  uhm. ..."  I  cleared  my  throat. 
I  thought  I  would  get  emotional,  but  I  didn't 
feel  any  tears  coming.  Now  that  I  was  here 
what  was  I  supposedto  do?  What  had  I 
hoped  to  accomplish? 

"I  shouldn't  be  here  you  know,"  I  told 


him.  I  pulled  up  a  handful  of  the  weathered 
grass  and  let  the  breeze  blow  it  out  of  my 
hand.  Pretty  soon  it  would  snow. 

"I'm  supposed  to  be  at  work.  I  didn't 
even  call  in."  I  hadn't  seen  any  other  cars,  but 
I  looked  around  to  make  sure  no  one  could  see 
me.  I  wanted  to  tell  him  all  the  things  that  I 
had  been  too  pigheaded  or  too  mean  to  tell 
him.  I  wanted  to  tell  him  things  that  I  never 
had  the  guts  to  tell  him,  or  the  time.  But  it 
seemed  pointless  to  talk  to  a  flat  piece  of  earth. 

"Well,  here  goes."  I  stared  at  the  period 
after  the  F  on  his  marker  and  began.  "I'm 
sorry  that  we  never  did  run  away  to  Texas  or 
Arizona  or  any  of  those  places  that  we  used  to 
talk  about.  I  wish  I  never  acted  like  I  was  out- 
growing you.  I'm  sorry  that  I  was  never  able 
to  say  1  love  you'  and  mean  it.  And  if  you're 
in  heaven  then  you  know  that  I  was  the  one 
that  put  the  scratch  on  your  fender  at  the  Crab 
Feast.  And  you  will  have  forgiven  me  for 
lying  too."  I  had  a  lot  more  to  say,  but  most 
of  it  I  just  let  roll  around  in  my  head.  I  felt 
myself  getting  angry  all  over  again,  angry  that 
Jon  had  died,  angry  that  I  had  been  left  behind, 
abandoned. 

'It  was  a  shitty  thing  that  God  did  to 
us."  I  realized  that  I  was  pacing  the  length  of 
his  grave  when  I  felt  someone  at  my  back.  I 
turned  around  so  quickly  that  I  startled  the 
person  behind  me.  It  was  the  caretaker,  small 
and  so  bundled  up  that  I  couldn't  place  the 
sex. 

"Are  you  alright?" 

The  voice  was  barely  a  give  away.  A 
small  and  tired  old  voice,  worn  smooth  by 
years  of  talking.  I  wondered  if  she  talked  to 
the  graves  when  she  got  lonely.  'Tm  fine." 

"Well,  Miss,  this  is  a  place  of  final  rest. 
We  don't  wish  to  have  anyone  disturbed." 

"Disturbed?  Everyone  here  is  dead. 
Ashes  to  ashes  and  all  that  dust." 

"Please  show  some  respect."  The  pos- 
ture showed  that  the  tiny  gnomish  woman 
was  unused  to  being  confronted  in  such  a 
way. 

"Look,  I'm  trying  to  mourn  here.  Give 
me  a  little  respect  and  let  me  do  what  I  need 
to  do."  She  stood  there,  hunched,  bundled 
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and  staring.  I  hadn't  meant  to  be  rude.  But  it 
was  so  easy  to  take  things  out  on  a  stranger.  I 
wanted  to  apologize  when  I  looked  into  those 
cataract  glazed  eyes,  but  pride  or  bullheaded- 
ness  wouldn't  allow  me. 

After  a  minute  she  turned  away.  I 
watched  her  figure  retreat  through  the  begin- 
ning flakes  of  snow.  The  air  around  me  was 
beginning  to  look  like  lace.  It  was  getting 
colder  and  I  hadn't  brought  my  coat. 

"It  wasn't  supposed  to  be  like  this,  was 
it?  Look  at  me.  I  look  like  a  fifi,  I  mean,  I  could 
be  a  model  for  Penney's.  I  was  never  sup- 
posed to  be  an  office  manager." 

I  can  see  Jon  sitting,  lanky  and  sprawl- 
ing, behind  the  wheel  of  his  Caddy,  pushing 
his  Snap  on  Tools  cap  back  on  his  head.  He 
said,  "Cheryl,  you  and  me,  we  ain't  never 
gonna  sell  out."  We  used  to  ride  around  be- 
rating the  "sell  outs"  and  vow  that  we  never 
would.  But  I  got  tired  of  living  armpit-deep 
in  ignorance  and  apathy.  When  I  started  back 
to  school,  Jon  said  that  getting  smart  wasn't 
selling  out.  But  I  could  see  his  disappoint- 
ment. He  knew  as  much  as  I  did  that  it  was 
the  beginiiing  of  our  end.  I  tried  to  get  him  to 
go  to  school  with  me  but  he  wouldn't  go.  Back 
then  I  believed  that,  given  a  big  enough 
shovel,  Jon  could  dig  himself  out  of  the  rut  he 
was  living  in.  But  I  guess  he  was  comfortable 
and  content  in  a  mediocrity  that  had  smoth- 
ered me. 

"I  thought  I  had  all  the  answers,  Jon.  I 
really  did."  The  truth  was  that  I  was  just  as 
unhappy  now  as  I  ever  had  been.  I  had  traded 
a  Ufe  of  of  ignorant  apathy  for  educated  apa- 
thy. I  had  misused  the  tool  of  education  and 
failed  to  escape. 

"You  tried." 

I  know  that  I  hadn't  really  heard  Jon 
say  that,  but  it  was  what  I  wanted,  to  be  com- 
forted through  my  confession. 

"1  want  out,  but  I'm  so  afraid." 

"You  can  start  over." 

'Tm  so  scared.  What  would  I  do?" 

"Escape.  Being  scared  is  sensible  when 
you  are  escaping." 

I  stood  for  a  long  time,  watching  the 
snow  cover  up  his  name.   He  was  as  inacces- 


sible in  life  as  in  death.  I  wiped  away  the 
snow  after  a  time,  but  it  stayed  in  the  depres- 
sion of  the  letters.  I  had  made  a  decision,  and 
this  journey  was  a  part  of  it,  but  I  didn't  feel 
any  clarity. 

"I  learned  to  dance."  I  told  him.  The 
memory  had  come  as  a  surprise.  "I  took  a 
class,  but  Ray  wouldn't  go.  I  became  the 
teacher's  partner,  and  I  was  very  good."  I 
held  up  my  arms  to  accept  my  partner  and 
began  to  dance.  "See?"  It  felt  good  to  dance 
in  the  snow.  I  let  my  body  act  out  the  steps 
that  my  brain  had  memorized  years  before 
and  it  gave  me  new  energy.  My  first  steps 
were  graceful  but  I  could  feel  buUt-up  frus- 
tration pulling  at  my  rhythm. 

"Spin,  turn,  step,  see  how  easy?"  I  was 
dancing  at  a  much  faster  tempo  than  needed 
and  my  steps  grew  wild.  I  took  off  my  scarf, 
snapped  it  like  a  towel  and  threw  it  to  the 
ground.  My  hoop  earrings  came  next  and  I 
gave  them  back  to  the  earth.  I  kicked  off  my 
heels,  sending  them  flying,  to  be  discovered 
by  a  hapless  mowing  machine  in  the  spring. 
My  silk  blouse  was  next  and  I  swung  it 
around  my  head  like  a  strip  show  queen.  I  let 
go  and  it  floated,  billowing,  caught  by  the 
wind.  I  pulled  down  my  skirt  and  flapped  it 
against  the  ground  by  Jon's  marker.  I  danced 
around  it  and  on  it,  doing  a  sort  of  Mexican 
skirt  dance. 

It  had  started  as  a  Minuet  but  it  had 
turned  into  my  metamorphosis.  I  continued 
to  dance  around  my  molted  fabric  prison, 
breaking  unwanted  connections.  I  had  found 
some  kind  of  courage  here.  I  would  quit  my 
job  and  find  something  that  made  me  happy. 
And  if  Ray  didn't  support  me  in  my  decision, 
then  I  could  shed  him  too. 

I  was  enlightened!  The  blue  glow  that 
lit  up  patches  of  snow  proved  this.  I  danced 
faster  and  more  wildly  than  before,  because 
I  knew  that  I  could  be  happy.  Finally  I 
stopped,  out  of  breath  and  sweating  in  the 
cold.  I  put  my  hands  on  my  knees,  bent  over 
and  breathing  hard.  I  would  collect  my 
things,  whatever  I  could  find,  and  go  home. 
As  I  straightened  there  was  pressure  on  my 
elbow. 
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'Take  it  easy  ma'am." 

I  turned  to  see  two  policemen.  The 
one  that  had  me  by  the  arm  looked  like  he 
was  a  little  nervous  at  what  I  might  do.  The 
other  had  one  of  my  shoes  in  his  hand  and 
seemed  to  be  looking  for  the  other.  When  he 
came  toward  me  I  could  see  that  he  had 
powdered  sugar  on  his  chin.  They  had 
probably  been  at  the  donut  shop  when  the 
call  came  in.  I  started  laughing. 

"I  want  you  to  come  over  to  the  car 
ma'am."  The  blue  revolving  lights  were  still 
flashing.  So  much  for  enlightenment.  He 
opened  the  door  for  me  and  I  got  in.  The 
warmth  inside  shocked  me  into  realizing 
how  cold  I  really  was.  Snow  was  melting  on 
my  bare  arms  and  I  started  to  shiver.  The  sec- 
ond officer  handed  my  clothes  through  the 
door  and  they  both  turned  to  give  me  a 
chance  to  put  on  my  wet  things.  Then  they 
got  in.  The  driver  told  me  in  a  tone  of  expla- 
nation that  they  were  going  to  take  me  to  the 
station.  I  made  no  protests.  I  knew  they  must 
think  I  was  crazy. 


At  the  station  my  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed. They  called  several  mental  hospitals 
to  see  if  I  had  escaped  or  was  undergoing 
treatment.  They  called  a  couple  of  psychia- 
trists and  psychologists  in  my  area  to  see  if  I 
belonged  to  them.  Through  all  of  it,  they 
poured  hot  coffee  into  me  to  warm  me  up. 
They  tested  me  for  drugs  and  alcohol  and 
came  up  with  nothing.  They  held  off  any  offi- 
cial arrest  in  case  I  turned  out  to  be  nuts.  They 
talked  and  debated  for  hours  and  since  they 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  me,  they  agreed 
to  release  me  into  Ray's  custody. 

So  I  sit  here  now,  waiting  for  Ray  to 
come  and  get  me,  wishing  instead  that  it  was 
Jon.  Ray  refused  to  leave  work  early  and  he 
told  me  that  maybe  sitting  in  jail  would  give 
me  time  to  think.  But  I  don't  need  any  more 
time.  And  I  won't  change  my  mind.  I  made  a 
journey  so  that  I  could  say  goodbye  and  for- 
get about  Jon.  So  I  could  stop  feeling  what  I 
feel.  But  I  don't  want  to  forget  him  now.  And 
no  matter  what  I  do,  the  feelings  will  still  be 
there. 


Aletta  Nickels 


Salt  Block 
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My  Grandmother  Lives  In  The  Laundry  Chute 

by  Kathy  Cottle 

My  grandfather  does  not  know 

that  my  grandmother  is  Uving 

in  the  laundry  chute. 

That  she  squeezed  her  death-body  in 

just  before  they  took  her  life-body 

away  and  she  is  watching. 

Sometimes  she  slides  up 

to  the  top  of  the  chute 

on  all  fours 

and  peaks  out  into  the  upstairs 

bathroom  to  watch  him  shave. 

To  see  the  metal  razor  pinch 

over  his  chin, 

the  shaving  cream  strong 

like  when  he  was  her  man. 

Sometimes  she  is  lonely 

and  he  is  in  the  den 

watching  golf 

she  bends  at  the  sharp,  metal  comer 

and  sticks  her  toes  out 

into  the  laundry  room  in  the  basement. 

The  pink  fabric  softener 

tickles  her  toes, 

she  flutters  them 

and  listens  for  the  echo. 

She  has  made  the  webbed  grey  walls 

her  home. 

She  is  happy  here, 

after  all,  my  grandfather  put  her  there, 

nailed  her  in  tight 

one  Thursday  afternoon 

when  he  realized  she  would  never  come  back 

and  could  no  longer  bear  the  pain. 
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Criis  Geer 


Sitting  Nude 


Pencil 
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Genesis:  Synesthesia 

by  Adrienne  Parker 

the  Hand  of  GOD  touches  the  Bugworm- 

-CUDDLE,  CODDLE- 

and  the  lemming  Leaves  (plunge  to  the 

Contours  of  the  EARTH).  When  the  Light 

vomits  onto  the  fuschia  Tiles, 

She  caresses/  tries  mo(u)rning  Cakes. 

-"OH!"  She  spits. 

Synclines  and  Swordfish  and  strawberry  Tarts- 

they  ALL  smell  the  same  to  Her. 

GOD  licks  plum  Fibers  and  CHILDE's  Markers 

and  Retinas  buried  deep  within  the 

Eyeball's  Secrets.  Plastics  embrace  Her: 

-"Perhaps,  then.  She  hates  Burlap." 

Acids  veil  the  WORLD  in  the  miserable  SUN. 


Jennifer  Green 


Plaster 
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Jennifer  Green 


Plaster 


UntiUed 
by  Joel  Mog 

I  wish  I  were  a  radish. 

A  radish  gets  to  live  in  the  ground  for  awhile 

Then  gets  yanked  out  by  the  hair, 

then  chopped  up 

and  put  in  someone's  salad- 

to  compete  with  the  carrots 

for  title  of 

Brightest  Vegetable  Among  the  Leaves 

And  then, 

I'd  be  promptly  eaten 

by  the  mouth 

who  associates 

with  the  eye 

that  viewed  me 

as  the  wirmer. 
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The  Garbo  Summer 

by  Sheryl  Fowler 

Gretchen  drove  away  this  morning  be- 
fore I  fixed  breakfast.  She  slept  on  the  couch 
last  night,  and  the  night  before  that,  curled  up 
in  the  afghan  her  Grandmother  made  for  her, 
one  of  the  few  things  we  ever  managed  to 
salvage  from  Gretchen's  house  after  the  night 
her  parents  found  us. 

Gretchen  isn't  a  morning  person.  I  al- 
ways make  her  scrambled  eggs  in  ketchup, 
and  coffee  as  she  showers;  I  drop  a  bag  of 
mixed  peanuts-salted  and  unsalted-in  her 
lunch,  and  a  salad  and  two  hersheys  kisses, 
and  I  always  kiss  her  as  she  flies  out  the  back 
door  late  to  work.  Although  she  doesn't  really 
cook  as  well  as  I  do,  I  come  from  work  late,  so 
Gretchen  usually  makes  supper.  This  is  our 
balance,  this  is  how  we  work.  Yet  this  morn- 
ing the  sound  of  her  car  backing  down  the 
gravel  driveway  woke  me  up.  We  are  falling 
apart  I  realize.  We  are  divorcing. 

I  got  up  and  drank  a  pot  of  coffee  and 
fed  the  animals  and  let  the  dogs  out  into  the 
yard.  I  brought  Gretchen's  afghan  and  pillows 
back  to  the  bed  and  curled  up  with  them  on 
her  side  and  pulled  them  tight  around  me, 
smelling  the  faint  perpetual  smells  that  are 
Gretchen's;  the  pine  from  the  furniture  she 
builds,  the  smell  of  her  shampoo,  her  sweat. 
When  the  sun  rose  higher  outside  the  window 
and  the  fog  began  to  burn  off  the  land,  I  called 
Julia  and  began  crying  into  the  receiver. 

Usually  fall  is  a  good  time  for  Gretchen 
and  me.  Every  year  when  the  leaves  turn  we 
remember  the  fall  of  sixth  grade,  that  first  day 
of  school  when  we  met  outside  the  principal's 
office.  Gretchen  and  I  doomed  ourselves  to 
ridicule  early  in  life;  we  both  brought  crayons 
to  school  on  the  first  day  of  sixth  grade.  On 
one  side  of  the  playground  Gretchen  and  the 
kids  from  the  west  side  of  town  near  the  rail- 
road tracks  were  inspecting  their  school 
supplies-new,  used  or  handed  down-and  the 
kids  from  my  neighborhood  had  our  stuff  laid 
out  near  the  water  fountain. 

Well  neither  Gretchen  nor  I  take  well  to 


teasing,  and  I  gave  Missy  Campbell  a  bloody 
nose  and  Gretchen  yanked  out  a  clump  of 
Susie  McCrarie's  hair,  and  we  met  in  the  hall 
outside  Principal  Degan's  office.  Right  away 
Gretchen  was  impressive  looking  because  in 
the  struggle  Susie  had  clawed  Gretchen  on  the 
wrist,  and  even  then  she  had  blood  smeared 
on  her  arm.  The  playground  monitor  had 
broken  up  my  fight  first,  so  Gretchen  had  had 
time  to  get  some  good  licks  in  on  her  own,  and 
I  could  see  that  her  fingernails  were  dumped 
with  skin  and  blood.  Gretchen  tossed  her 
scuffed  blue  school  box  onto  the  comer  of  the 
bench,  her  crayola  64's  still  armored  inside, 
and  plopped  down  next  to  me.  My  crayons 
were  in  the  red  school  box  in  the  satchel  at  my 
feet. 

"Oh  hey!  I  saw  you  in  the  yard.  You 
were  whaling  on  Missy."  Gretchen  reached 
over  into  her  box  and  rummaged  around, 
giving  me  an  opportimity  to  see  the  crayons 
fleeing  from  the  crushed  carton,  but  none 
broken  in  the  struggle.  She  came  up  with  a 
pack  of  cinnamon  gum,  offered  me  a  piece, 
and  we  chewed  together. 

"What  did  you  do?"  Gretchen  asked. 

"Crayons."  I  said,  knowing  that  she 
couldn't  deny  her  own. 

"Me  too!  You  think  it's  true,  all  we  do 
in  sixth  grade  is  spelling  and  math?" 

"Hope  not." 

"You  know  we  ain't  allowed  gum," 
Gretchen  said,  chewing  loudly.  "But  I  figure, 
what  else  could  they  do  to  us  anyway?" 

"We  can't  get  into  too  much  more 
trouble  anyway,"  I  agreed. 

"Not  unless  we  burned  something 
down.  My  brother  did  that  last  summer." 

"Really?  Wow.  Did  he  really  get  it?" 
"Ma  didn't  stop  beating  him  for  a  i 
week.  It  was  someone  else's  shed.  We  had  to 
pay  for  a  new  one." 

"Oh."  I  took  this  in.  This  must  be 
Gretchen  Schleimann.  Her  older  brother 
Randy  made  it  into  the  local  paper  for  that  fire 
just  a  few  weeks  earlier.  I  took  notes;  I  could 
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tell  my  friends  about  this  later.  "Hey,  do  you 
think  they're  going  to  call  our  parents  in?" 

"Of  course.  It's  the  first  day  of  school 
and  we  didn't  even  make  it  into  the  building. 
My  mother  is  going  to  lay  into  me  hard  for 
this." 

"Mine  too."  Actually  my  mother  didn't 
spank,  but  suddenly  I  wanted  to  be  part  of 
Gretchen's  world,  where  exciting  things  hap- 
pened. Where  buildings  bumed-the  world  of 
illicit  gum  and  the  railroad  tracks  and  big  bad 
older  brothers.  We  chewed.  We  commiser- 
ated. We  became  fast  friends. 

The  summer  Gretchen  turned  fourteen 
the  theatre  downtown  started  showing  old 
movies.  We  hauled  down  there  one  day  in  late 
June-just  a  few  weeks  after  Gretchen's 
birthday-mostly  to  escape  the  heat  and  fierce 
sunlight.  It  didn't  really  matter  to  us  what  was 
playing,  any  dollar  matinee  was  fine  so  long 
as  it  was  cool  inside.  After  that  first  swoon 
though  Gretchen  was  hooked.  Whenever 
Garbo  walked  on  screen  Gretchen  ate  her 
popcorn  faster,  riveted.  We  came  back  every 
day  to  watch  The  Grand  Hotel  even  when  it 
meant  selling  part  of  Gretchen's  record  collec- 
tion to  her  brother  to  raise  the  money. 

On  the  way  home  from  our  tenth 
screening,  Gretchen  pulled  me  into  the  drug- 
store on  the  comer  three  streets  down  from  her 
house,  and  we  stole  a  tube  of  bright  red  lip- 
stick. Brazen  as  brass,  we  paid  for  two  orange 
popsides  with  the  last  of  our  cash  and  walked 
home  sucking  on  them,  thumbs  hooked 
through  each  other's  belt  loops  on  the  oppo- 
site hip,  so  our  arms  were  around  each  other's 
waists.  I  think  I  started  this  way  of  walking, 
watching  the  older  kids,  the  couples  in  high 
school  milling  around  downtown  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  Some  guy  in  the  record  store  had 
looked  at  Gretchen  in  a  way  that  made  me 
wary,  although  other  girls  didn't  seem  to  mind 
it,  and  Gretchen  had  just  wrinkled  up  her  nose 
at  him,  dismissing  him  in  a  way  that  made  him 
blush.  But  it  made  me  mad.  I  saw  how  a  guy 
strutting  around  with  his  girlfriend  seemed  to 
cure  this,  and  I  figured  it  would  probably  work 
I  for  us  too.  Walking  around  that  day  I  hooked 


my  right  thumb  in  her  right  hip  belt  loop  and 
whispered,  "We  gotta  stick  together." 

"Yeah." 

I  think  Gretchen  had  noticed  the  looks 
she  was  getting,  too.  In  the  last  year  her  legs 
just  seemed  to  get  longer  in  a  way  that  neither 
of  us  could  explain.  Now  her  hip  bone  be- 
neath my  palm  was  covered  in  a  little  bit  of 
flesh,  not  fat,  but  the  same  substance  that  was 
filling  out  her  belly  and  her  breasts.  Her  lips 
seemed  fuller  too,  and  she  seemed  to  be  going 
from  gangly  to  willowy  before  both  our  eyes. 
Not  that  either  one  of  us  minded,  but  it  was 
starting  to  call  for  some  sort  of  special  meas- 
ures on  our  part.  I  think  Gretchen  noticed 
some  looks  directed  at  me,  because  she 
hooked  her  thumb  through  my  belt  loop  with 
an  air  that  was  almost  haughty  when  guys 
from  the  high  school  were  around.  We 
laughed  at  this  in  private. 

When  we  got  back  to  her  house, 
Gretchen  locked  the  door  to  the  room  she  and 
her  older  sister  Erica  shared.  "I'll  play  Garbo," 
she  said,  and  went  to  the  mirror  above  the 
dresser  to  put  up  her  hair.  She  glossed  up  her 
lips  with  our  lipstick  and  wrapped  a  bathrobe 
around  her  shoulders  in  an  imitation  of  the 
dancer  Grusinskaya's  dressing  gown,  and 
made  pouting  and  swooning  faces  in  the  mir- 
ror. Gretchen  was  meant  to  swoon,  she  looked 
so  real  and  so  delicate  doing  it,  she  enjoyed  it 
so  much.  Triumphant  in  her  effects,  she 
stacked  the  pillows  against  the  headboard  of 
her  bed  and  leaned  back  like  Greta  on  her 
couch,  and  began  speaking  her  lines,  the  ones 
we  both  know  by  heart.  This  was  the  scene  the 
morning  after  the  beautiful  dancer 
Grusinskaya  had  found  the  dashing  Baron  in 
her  room  trying  to  steal  her  pearls.  We  both 
knew  this  scene,  our  parts,  where  we  were. 
Berlin,  1932.  Gretchen  finished  speaking  and 
waited  for  me  to  play  my  part.  I  was  the  Baron, 
I  was  John  Barrymore.  I  leaned  over  and 
kissed  the  remarkable  Greta  Garbo. 

Last  Christmas  was  the  first  hint  I  had 
that  Gretchen  was  upset.  The  holidays  are  the 
busiest  for  Gretchen  down  at  the  store,  she 
stays  late  and  goes  in  early  to  fill  orders  and 
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make  repairs  on  furniture  that  people  want 
before  the  holidays.  I'm  the  senior  vice  presi- 
dent in  the  local  power  company  and  can  take 
nearly  two  months  of  vacation  a  year,  so  I 
usually  use  a  couple  of  weeks  around  Christ- 
mas. I  bought  the  tree,  handled  the  bills  and 
did  batches  of  cooking  for  the  people  we  have 
dropping  in.  I  called  Aunt  Charlotte  and  Ju- 
lia and  settled  their  plans  to  come  and  visit. 

"Hi  honey!"  I  was  writing  out  Christ- 
mas cards  at  the  dining  room  table  when 
Gretchen  came  up  the  back  steps.  Ten  p.m. 
and  she  had  been  at  work  since  six  that  morn- 
ing. 

"Hi,"  she  said,  dropping  into  the  near- 
est chair.  Her  cheeks  were  red  above  her  white 
scarf,  her  hair  windblown  in  the  brief  walk 
between  the  driveway  and  the  back  door.  I 
leaned  over  and  kissed  her  hello.  "Do  you 
want  supper?"  I  stood  up  and  made  for  the 
kitchen. 

"Sit  down,  I'll  get  it,"  Gretchen  hauled 
herself  out  of  her  chair  and  rummaged  around 
in  the  kitchen. 

"There's  stew."  I  had  made  a  fresh  pot 
that  morning. 

Gretchen  took  down  a  bowl,  started  the 
microwave,  sliced  some  of  the  bread  I  had 
made  the  day  before.  She  came  back  to  the 
table  divested  of  her  coat  and  muffler.  "Oh." 

"Oh?" 

"You  paid  these  already."  Gretchen 
shuffled  through  the  bills  on  the  table;  gas, 
phone,  electric.  She  shuffled  through  the 
Christmas  cards  piled  up  to  be  mailed,  all 
written  out,  all  stamped  and  stickered  with  the 
address  labels  that  bore  both  our  names.  She 
peered  over  at  the  card  I  was  writing,  and  I 
held  it  up,  a  long  letter  I  signed, "  Merry  Christ- 
mas Love  Gretchen  and  Michelle."  All  in  my 
handwriting.  She  peered  into  the  checkbook 
-at  the  joint  checking  we  had  had  since  I 
graduated  college,  almost  eleven  years  earlier. 

"Don't  you  need  my  money  to  cover 
those  bills?"  Gretchen  asked  finally. 

"We'll  use  your  money  to  buy  pres- 
ents." 

"We  could  buy  Charlotte  and  Julia  a  car 
with  the  money  left  in  checking.  We  would 


still  have  money  left.  We  would  have  a  lot  of 
money  left.  You  wrote  out  the  mortgage  check 
already?" 

"Yes." 

Gretchen  rested  her  head  on  one  of  her 
fists  and  played  with  the  table  doth  with  her 
other  hand.  She  stirred  the  stew  for  a  while 
and  finally  asked,  "Why  do  I  work,  Michelle?" 

"You  love  your  job.  I  love  your  job.  You 
know  how  I  respect  the  part  of  you  that  cre- 
ates. . . ." 

"But  we  don't  need  my  income." 
„j_„ 

"I'm  beginning  to  feel  kept  here." 
"If  anything  I  feel  kept.  You  furnished 
this  house,  Gretchen,  made  it  home,  restored 
it.  You  made  this  table  and  these  chairs,  and 
the  coffee  table  and  the  dressers  and  the  table 
and  chairs  in  the  kitchen.  The  house  feels  like 
yours.  I  love  that  feel  of  you  here." 

"So  we're  both  becoming  like  each 
other's  wives  then."  Gretchen  said  softly.  She 
wouldn't  look  at  me  then,  and  finished  eating 
in  silence. 

"Gretchen,  I  don't  want  to  be  the  Baron 
anymore." 

Gretchen  was  moving  about  in  the 
lower  branches  of  the  tree  next  to  mine.  She 
stopped  and  looked  over  at  me,  made  a  mo- 
tion for  me  to  follow,  and  lept  onto  the  beach. 
We  had  packed  a  lunch  and  stolen  away  to  the 
lake,  eating  the  pears  we  packed  for  dessert 
first  as  we  walked.  At  noon  we  crossed  the 
tracks  and  hiked  through  the  woods  to  the  far 
shore,  where  only  the  foolish  or  romantically 
inclined  braved  the  intense  thorn  bushes  for  a 
narrow  strip  of  sandy,  secluded  beach. 
Gretchen  and  I  liked  to  swim  without  clothes, 
so  we  hiked  as  far  around  the  lake  as  we  could. 

Gretchen  dropped  to  the  sand  and  put 
the  bag  with  the  towels  down.  I  sat  down  with 
the  food  bag  and  we  both  settled  down  Indian- 
fashion  on  the  ground.  The  sun  hung  high 
over  us,  beating  at  my  dark  hair  that  sucked  at 
heat  like  a  vacuum,  making  me  weak  and 
dizzy.  Gretchen  looked  up  at  me  expectantly, 
her  eyes  wide  and  patient  and  slightly 
amused.   The  sun  picked  up  the  freckles 
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splashed  across  the  bridge  of  her  nose  like  a 
small  spill  of  brown  sugar,  and  pear  juice  left 
a  tiny  trail  down  one  corner  of  her  mouth. 
With  sticky  pear  juiced  fingers  she  flicked  her 
braid  back  off  her  shoulder. 

I  didn't  want  to  stop  kissing  Gretchen, 
not  now  or  ever.  Here  in  the  heat  she  seemed 
more  solid,  more  real.  I  couldn't  make  the 
Baron  real,  I  could  never  be  him,  even  as 
Gretchen  could  struggle  toward  Garbohood. 
I  didn't  want  to  be  the  Baron,  I  wanted  to  be 
like  Gretchen.  Shifting  a  little  in  the  sand,  her 
green  and  blue  terry  cloth  halter  hanging 
limply  with  sweat,  she  seemed  real,  less  like  a 
picture,  less  like  the  flicker  of  light  through  cel- 
luloid. The  Baron  was  a  character  I  had  noth- 
ing in  common  with. 

"Maybe  I  could  be  Flaemmchen 
though,"  I  said,  more  to  myself  than  to 
Gretchen. 

"How's  that?" 

"I  like  Joan  Crawford,"  I  said  again,  feel- 
ing that  maybe  I  could  take  a  stab  at  being  Joan 
if  John  Barrymore  didn't  work  out.  "The  Baron 
wasn't  good  to  either  of  them.  Maybe. . .  well 
-  you  know  -  maybe  she  tells  Grusinskaya 
about  the  Baron,  after  he  dies.  She's  so  upset, 
Grusinskaya,  and  Flaemmchen  is  so  upset  that 
the  dancer  is  upset  that  they  decide  to  go  to 
Paris  together  to  recover.  They  sit  together 
and  keep  each  other  company."  I  was  hoping 
Gretchen  was  buying  this.  I  could  see  possi- 
bilities, interesting  ones,  coming  along. 

"I  liked  Joan  Crawford  too."  Gretchen 
stared  off  over  the  water,  stretched  her  legs  out 
and  pulled  them  back  under  her.  We  were 
coated  with  dust  and  sheened  slightly  with 
sweat,  and  beyond  us  the  lake  sparkled  on  the 
surface  in  thin  ropes  like  tinsel.  Gretchen 
pulled  the  end  of  her  braid  back  over  her 
shoulder  and  chewed  on  the  end  idly. 

"We  could  play  it  like  that,"  she  said  fi- 
nally. 

"Have  you  talked  to  Gretchen?"  Julia 
spooned  more  sugar  into  the  tea  she  had 
stirred  for  hours.  It  was  cold  and  thick  now, 
the  grey  light  from  the  window  reflecting  on 
the  surface  when  she  let  it  settle.  The  tea  settles 


when  I  break  down  and  Julia  reaches  over  to 
stroke  my  hair. 

"I  think  so." 

"Think?" 

"Gretchen  and  I  talk  and  it  seems  all 
right  for  a  little  while,  but  then  everything  falls 
apart  again.  Something  comes  up,  or  we  don't 
get  something  right.  I  don't  know." 

"Does  Gretchen?" 

"I  don't  know." 

Julia  took  a  sip  of  her  tea,  grimaced,  and 
set  it  down.  She  stirred  again.  This  morning 
I  said  a  few  words  into  the  receiver,  choked, 
and  broke  down,  so  Julia  fed  her  horses  and 
drove  over.  We  were  on  our  fourth  pot  of  tea 
now.  The  sun  hovered  around  eleven. 

"Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to 
play?" 

"Gretchen  and  I?" 

"Mh-hm.  Like  on  the  roof  of  the  bam? 
Remember  every  fall  when  those  apples  were 
ripe?" 

"Gret  stood  on  the  roof  and  threw 
apples  at  me  from  the  tree  next  to  the  barn  as 
I  was  walking  up  the  drive  from  school." 

"Do  you  remember  how  you  got  re- 
venge?" Julia  got  up  and  dumped  the  tea, 
came  back  and  poured  more,  began  idly 
spooning  sugar  again. 

"I  picked  the  lock  on  the  bathroom  door 
when  she  was  taking  a  shower  and  opened  the 
window.  She  huddled  under  the  hot  water 
while  the  cold  air  rushed  in,  and  that  the  hot 
water  ran  out  and  she  had  to  get  out  into  the 
cold.  So  she  put  on  a  robe  and  came  after  me." 

"How  many  times  did  you  give  poor 
Gret  pneumonia?" 

"Lots." 

"Then  what  did  you  do?" 

"She  got  better  and  we  started  again." 

"No!"  Julia  stopped  stirring,  lay  the 
spoon  on  the  table.  "You  tucked  Gretchen  into 
my  and  Charlotte's  bed  and  took  your  allow- 
ance to  town  to  get  chicken  for  soup.  You 
brought  her  orange  juice  and  those  stupid  little 
plastic  number  puzzles  from  the  toy  store  and 
you  read  to  her  at  night  before  bed.  Then 
when  she  got  better  she  took  you  to  the  mov- 
ies and  she  made  you  one  of  those  wooden 
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bead  necklaces  she  makes.  Remember  that 
time  she  made  you  that  window  seat?" 

"She  had  broken  her  leg  falling  off  the 
roof  of  the  bam  trying  to  take  aim  at  me  with 
a  Granny  Smith.  Usually  she  used  a  Macin- 
tosh -  the  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the  bam.  She 
stepped  into  the  unfamiliar  rain  gutter  wrong. 
Lost  her  balance." 

Julia  stopped  and  smiled.  She  opened 
her  hands  slowly  like  the  unfolding  of  the 
covers  of  a  book,  palms  up  toward  the  ceiling. 
"Well,  there  it  is,"  she  said. 

Last  Christmas  Gretchen  tried  to  make 
cookies.  I  woke  up  at  two  a.m.  when  she 
swore  finally  in  a  long  fluid  stream,  and  threw 
something  against  the  far  wall,  a  wooden 
spoon  judging  by  the  weight  and  the  thud  of 
wood  sound.  For  a  long  time  I  lay  in  bed  and 
listened-the  water  ran,  the  refrigerator 
opened  and  closed,  and  Gretchen  let  loose 
another  volley  of  curses,  the  last  one  catching 
on  a  sob.  I  pushed  the  covers  back  and  slid  my 
feet  into  my  slippers,  taking  my  bathrobe  off 
the  back  of  the  bedroom  door  where  it  hung 
next  to  Gretchen's,  a  lighter  shade  of  blue. 

"Gret?"  I  asked  softly,  trotting  down  the 
back  hall  toward  the  light  leaking  out  around 
the  closed  door.  She  couldn't  have  been  home 
for  too  long- 1  waited  up  until  one  a.m.-when 
it  became  apparent  that  she  was  working  late 
-later  than  usual-again. 

In  the  kitchen  Gretchen  had  set  out 
flour  and  mixing  bowls,  rolled  out  the  dough 
and  began  stamping  out  gingerbread  men. 
Her  cookie  sheet  looked  like  a  field  after  battle; 
bodies  laid  with  the  heads  crinkled  or  gone 
completely.  Arms  were  torn  off  at  the  shoul- 
ders, mitten-like  hands  were  bent  back.  A  few 
limped  across  the  floured  pan  missing  legs, 
and  others  were  just  torsos,  void  of  limbs  and 
faces.  Over  the  pan  Gretchen  shook  a  cookie 
cutter  fiercely,  a  torso  hanging  limply  loosed 
from  its  grasp  but  the  head,  hand  and  feet 
stretching  dangerously.  The  body  dropped 
then,  twisted  and  deformed  in  the  cloud  of 
flour  raised  from  the  pan. 

"Gret?" 

"Go  away." 


"I  don't  try  to  make  tables,"  I  said  softly. 
"You  don't  try  to  fix  cars.  Why. . ." 

"Michelle-can  you  leave  me  alone 
Michelle?"  Gretchen  didn't  look  up  then,  and 
I  realized  I  was  mangling  the  situation  worse 
than  she  was  injuring  the  cookies.  I  rocked 
back  and  forth  on  my  feet,  arms  crossed  over 
my  chest,  stung  and  stunned  that  she  would 
lash  out.  For  a  long  time  I  couldn't  say  any- 
thing, and  Gretchen  studied  the  cookies,  and 
then  the  wall  and  the  table. 

"I'm  just  tired  'Chel,"  she  said  finally. 
"Just  really  tired."  • 

"Come  to  sleep  then."  ' 

"No.  I  really  need  to  do  this.  To  help. 
I  can't  stand  feeling  kept." 

"If  you  freeze  that  dough  so  it's  thick 
and  then  roll  it  out  it  won't  stick  like  that,"  I 
said. 

'"Chel,  this  isn't  working,"  she  said.        i 

Finally  I  didn't  call  her  Greta  or 
Grusinskaya  anymore,  and  she  didn't  call  me 
Flaemmchen  or  Joan.  On  her  glassed-in  porch 
one  night  in  late  August  with  the  moon  riding 
low  in  the  clouds  I  slept  over  and  we  made  up 
the  sofa  bed.  Gretchen  walked  around  slowly 
and  pulled  all  the  shades  on  the  windows  until 
the  moonlight  crept  through  the  cracks  and 
worn  places  and  sent  tiny  bars  like  spills  of 
milk  across  the  bed.  She  took  off  her  clothes  a 
piece  at  a  time-a  T-shirt,  shorts,  underwear.  I 
unbuckled  my  belt  and  unbuttoned  my  jeans. 

Gretchen  pulled  our  lipstick  out  of  the 
pocket  of  her  discarded  shorts  and  colored  her 
lips  the  color  of  mashed  raspberries  as  I  fin- 
ished undressing.  She  stood  there  outlined  in 
silver,  shadowed  just  slightly  in  the  pale  white 
light,  the  darkness  falling  in  the  hollow  of  her 
throat  and  the  underside  of  her  arms  where 
they  lay  against  her  body.  I  don't  know  who 
turned  down  the  bed,  who  kissed  who  first.  I 
mumbled  Gretchen's  real  name,  and  the  affec- 
tionate pet  ones  I  had  given  her  myself,  and 
Gretchen  whispered  my  real  names  to  me.  She 
kissed  my  eyelids  and  my  nose  and  blazed  a 
trail  down  my  neck.  Then  we  were  caught  like 
deer  in  headlights. 

Gretchen's  mother  picked  the  lock  on 
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the  main  door-she  had  been  watching  us 
through  the  curtains-and  now  stood  there 
screaming.  I  grabbed  the  sheet  to  pull  up 
around  me  and  searched  frantically  for  my 
clothes.  I  was  only  in  my  jeans  and  shirt  be- 
fore Mrs.  Schleimaim  had  the  porch  door  open 
and  threw  me  down  the  cement  steps.  I 
couldn't  understand  much  of  what  she  was 
saying,  mostly  "Oh  my  God,"  "slut,"  and  "fuck- 
ing queers"  over  and  over  again.  By  the  time 
I  reached  the  bottom  step  my  hands  were 
bloody,  my  knees  stung  and  one  of  my  hips 
felt  like  it  was  on  fire.  The  bolt  on  the  door 
clicked  back  into  place  then  and  I  turned  to 
stare  mutely  at  the  house  outlined  in  the 
moonlight  above  me. 

The  screaming  got  worse  then;  inside  I 
could  see  shadows  against  the  shades, 
Gretchen's  mother  shaking  her.  I  heard  some- 
thing fall  and  shatter,  and  part  of  the  porch 
went  dark.  I  started  sobbing  then.  "Let  her  go," 
I  whispered.  I  wanted  to  bang  on  the  door,  to 
rip  it  off  the  hinges,  but  somehow  I  couldn't 
move.  My  left  wrist  felt  like  it  was  sprained, 
pain  welled  up  in  my  body.  The  noise  inside 
the  house  dropped  then,  and  I  realized  that  I 
had  started  screaming.  All  over  the  neighbor- 
hood lights  were  going  on  in  the  houses, 
people  gathering  in  windows  and  doors.  It 
was  a  mild  night  for  August,  everyone  had  the 
windows  open.  Gretchen's  mother  opened  the 
door  then  and  I  scrambled  back  closer  to  the 
main  sidewalk.  She  was  insane  standing  there 
in  her  nightgown,  her  hair  disheveled  and  her 
eyes  wide  and  staring.  "I  don't  have  queers  in 
my  house!"  she  spat  at  me.  Everyone  in  the 
neighboring  houses  heard  her  but  she  didn't 
care,  she  felt  righteous.  "No  queers  in  my 
house  Michelle  Carmichael!  I  should  have 
listened  to  the  rumors  but  I  didn't.  Now  I'm 
calling  your  Daddy  and  he's  going  to  know  all 
about  what  you've  done!" 

She  slammed  the  door  then  and  the  bolt 
clicked  back  into  place.  Inside  the  house  eve- 
rything was  quiet  again.  I  went  up  to  the 
porch  to  see  if  I  could  see  in,  but  the  shades 
were  tight  over  the  glass  and  the  porch  itself 
was  dark.  I  didn't  see  Gretchen,  not  sprawled 
on  the  floor  like  I  feared,  not  at  all.  The  huge 


full  moon  didn't  give  me  any  cover,  and  the 
neighbors  were  still  up,  watching.  I  backed 
back  onto  the  muiucipal  sidewalk,  my  eyes 
never  leaving  the  house.  I  was  unable  to  lo- 
cate Gretchen  but  unable  to  leave  her.  If  I  just 
stayed  where  I  was  she  would  find  me.  I  sat 
down  on  the  sidewalk,  favoring  my  right  hip, 
and  decided  I  would  stay  until  Gretchen  could 
get  away.  The  breeze  was  dying  now,  the 
clouds  finally  surrendering  to  the  moon  fuU 
and  clear.  When  a  car  pulled  up  behind  me  I 
didn't  stir,  and  when  my  father  shook  me  by 
the  shoulders  I  didn't  answer. 

"Have  they  reached  some  kind  of  bar- 
gain?" Gretchen  asked  finally.  We  were  on  the 
sofa  in  the  den,  where  Gretchen  had  been  stay- 
ing for  the  past  four  days.  Everyone  in  town 
knew  our  story,  and  Gretchen's  was  a  little 
worse.  Her  mother  threw  her  out  that  night.  I 
found  her  at  one  of  our  favorite  hide-outs,  the 
abandoned  boxcars  near  the  tracks  a  little  way 
up  from  the  lake.  My  mother  said  to  bring  her 
home,  people  were  murdered  up  there.  My 
father  wouldn't  keep  us  though.  Everyone  at 
work  knew  about  his  daughter  the  queer  now, 
and  my  little  brother  learned  the  word  lesbian 
from  the  woman  at  church  day  care.  She  told 
him  I  was  going  to  hell. 

"You  can't  stay,"  my  father  said  again, 
"not  both  of  you." 

I  thought  of  the  night  I  stood  in  front  of 
Gretchen's  house,  how  it  would  feel  to  leave 
her  again.  How  I  had  gone  home  and  cleaned 
off  the  blood  and  lipstick  and  threw  up  for 
worry  that  Gretchen  was  hurt,  how  at  dawn  I 
started  out  looking  for  her,  knowing  that  I 
would  walk  till  long  after  dark,  walk  the  rails 
to  the  next  town  up  or  down  the  line  over  and 
over  again  if  I  had  to  to  find  her.  "Find  some- 
where for  both  of  us,"  I  told  him. 

My  mother  called  Aunt  Charlotte,  the 
one  that  no  one  talks  about  much  in  my  fam- 
ily, on  a  hunch.  She  wanted  advice,  but  got 
better,  and  called  Gretchen  and  me  into  the 
kitchen  the  third  night. 

"I  talked  to  one  of  your  father's  sisters 
last  night.  Aunt  Charlotte." 

I  knew  only  tangently  about  Aunt 
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Charlotte-I  knew  she  was  alive  and  I  knew 
she  never  came  at  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas. 
My  mother  continued.  "I  foimd  her  through 
one  of  your  uncles.  She's. . ."  my  mother  swal- 
lowed. It  was  a  new  word  for  us  too,  so 
Gretchen  and  I  nodded  and  spared  her.  "She 
needs  to  talk  to  her. .  .to  Julia.  But  she  might 
take  you  in." 

The  next  evening  Gretchen  and  I  sat  in 
the  den  staring  out  at  the  darkness.  All  day 
each  time  the  phone  rang  we  jumped,  waiting 
for  it  to  be  Aunt  Charlotte  telling  us  how  hard 
or  how  easy  our  lives  would  be  from  then  on. 
I  wondered  if  my  father  would  really  throw 
us  out,  or  if  he  would  hold  me  here  by  force 
while  he  shipped  Gretchen  away.  I  wondered 
what  he  would  do  with  her,  where  she  would 
go.  I  decided  I  couldn't  take  the  not  knowing. 
I  decided  if  we  went  anywhere,  it  was  to- 
gether. 

Even  then  my  father  was  sitting  in  a 
chair  in  the  living  room  within  sight  of  us,  and 
we  knew  it  was  forbidden  to  shut  the  door. 
My  mother  slept  on  the  couch  in  the  living 
room  at  night  to  see  to  it  that  Gretchen  and  I 
weren't  together.  I  was  terrified,  and  Gretchen 
was  too,  but  we  were  under  siege,  she  and  I, 
from  all  sides,  and  thought  it  best  not  to  move 
around  too  much  or  talk  too  loudly  or  attract 
too  much  attention. 

The  phone  rang  again  and  Gretchen 
and  I  held  our  breath.  My  mother  had  been 
taking  calls  all  day,  inquiries  from  my  friends, 
sympathy  calls  from  hers,  and  the  neighbors 
we  hadn't  heard  from  in  years  suddenly  took 
an  interest  in  how  we  were.  Ma  was  only  on 
the  phone  a  few  minutes  before  she  came  in 
to  us.  She  was  crying  a  little  I  realized  sud- 
denly. She  was  upset.  "That  was  Julia.  She 
says  Charlottle  left  this  afternoon  and  will  be 
here  tomorrow  morning.  Pack  a  few  things." 

My  mother  was  crying  harder  then, 
long  silent  tears  that  terrified  me  because  I  had 
never  seen  her  cry  before.  I  didn't  think  I 
could  do  that.  It  occurred  to  me  then  what  I 
was  giving  up  for  Gretchen,  what  I  would  be 
separated  from.  What  kind  of  a  choice  this 
was.  I  realized  my  mother  was  probably  the 
reason  my  father  hadn't  simply  sent  Gretchen 


away.  I  thought  for  a  moment  maybe  she 
understood  what  was  between  us,  Gretchen 
and  me. 

In  the  only  act  directly  against  my  fa- 
ther's wishes  I  ever  saw  from  her,  my  mother 
backed  out  the  door  then  and  shut  it  between 
Gretchen  and  me  and  my  father.  For  the  first 
time  in  days  Gretchen  and  I  were  alone  to- 
gether. I  reached  over  and  touched  Gretchen's 
arm. 

"I'll  be  fine  if  you  want  to  stay  here," 
Gretchen  said. 

"You  don't  even  know  Aunt  Charlotte." 

"You  don't  know  her  either."  Gretchen 
hadn't  turned  from  the  window  during  the 
entire  conversation.  I  moved  over  and  sat 
curled  against  her.  We  watched  the  moon 
waning  all  that  night  -  a  part  shadowed,  fad- 
ing. I  told  Gretchen  I  would  go  where  she 
went.  We  didn't  even  know  where  Aunt 
Charlotte  was  from,  but  we  bet  each  other 
tickets  to  Queen  Christina  about  where  that 
was.  Gretchen  won.  The  little  red  pickup 
truck  that  pulled  into  the  driveway  the  next 
morning  had  New  Hampshire  plates. 
Gretchen  had  said  it  would  be  north  and  east. 

Tonight  Gretchen  is  asleep  on  the  sofa 
again.  It  is  just  past  midnight  and  I  have  had 
to  get  up  and  throw  up.  I  haven't  done  this 
since  I  was  fifteen,  but  between  us  is  a  chasm 
I  thought  we  wouldn't  have  to  cross  again. 
From  the  hallway  outside  the  bathroom  I  can 
see  Gretchen  cocooned  in  her  afghans  with 
Pretty  Boy  and  Sunshine,  two  of  our  cats, 
stretched  out  on  her  back. 

'"Chel?" 

"Yes?" 

"Are  you  all  right?" 

"I  think  so."  I  really  want  to  talk  to 
Gretchen,  to  make  us  all  right  again.  Julia  is 
right:  the  most  punishing  words  between  lov- 
ers are  "I  don't  remember."  Julia's  words  have 
been  with  me  all  day.  I  need  to  know.  "Do  you 
want  to  walk  for  a  while?" 

"Now?" 

"Yes,  out  back." 

Gretchen  considers  a  moment,  then 
scoots  off  the  cats.  We  go  to  the  back  door  and 
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put  on  our  shoes  and  wraps.  I  am  wearing  a 
leather  jacket  and  Nikes,  Gretchen  is  wearing 
a  black  shawl  and  combat  boots.  She  disap- 
pears into  the  sink  room  a  moment  and  comes 
back  with  two  flashlights.  She  does  remem- 
ber. She  is  smiling  at  me. 

"I  don't  beUeve  Charlotte  and  Julia  let 
us  do  this.  Running  around  in  that  pasture  at 
night."  Gretchen  hands  one  of  the  flashlights 
over. 

"They  knew  almost  from  the  start. 
Charlotte  told  me  once  she  and  Julia  could 
hear  the  back  door  shut  and  would  go  watch 
us  from  their  bedroom  window.  They  figured 
it  was  safe  out.  Except  for  the  manure.  They 
thought  it  was  good  for  us  I  guess.  The  free- 
dom, not  the  manure." 

We  are  stomping  down  the  back  steps 


and  Gretchen  laughs.  At  our  house  that  pas- 
ture has  been  replaced  by  the  neighboring 
cornfield,  but  we  have  run  at  night  here  in 
earlier  times.  Now  at  the  edge  of  our  yard 
Gretchen  breaks  into  a  run,  a  combat  sylph 
leaving  marks  in  the  soil  from  her  heavy  boots, 
the  black  shawl  flying  out  behind  her,  even 
darker  for  the  silver  white  of  her  nightgown. 
I  break  into  a  run  at  her  heels,  and  although  I 
have  better  shoes  for  sprinting  I  can't  catch  up. 
Gretchen  is  all  flowing  hair  and  flying  shawl 
and  long  lean  legs  now.  The  thought  that  we 
will  be  like  this  forever,  with  one  trying  to 
catch  up  with  the  other,  burns  in  my  stomach 
like  cold  air  bums  my  lungs.  Up  ahead  of  me 
Gretchen  slows  and  extends  her  hand  back 
like  a  runner  in  a  relay  race,  waiting  for  me  to 
catch  her,  and  still  wanting  me  to. 
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Cess  Pool 

by  Donald  Glover 

My  brother  led  me  astray 

Down  into  the  old  cess  pit. 

(Forbidden  adventure-danger) 

He  laughed  at  my  fear. 

Scorned  my  age  and  innocence. 

(I  wept  and  had  nightmares) 

He  leaped  with  ease 

From  island  to  island 

(I  cowered  above  the  stench) 

He  threw  rocks  and  insults- 

"Crybaby!"  "Poopie!" 

(I  wet  my  pants) 

Mother  called  us  both 

And  he  left  me 

High  and  wet. 


Diana  Fans 
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Take  The  Moon 

by  Jessica  MacKenzie 

Take  the  moon  from  the  sky 

and  hide  it  in  your  room, 

lock  it  tight  with  the  withered 

brown  parchment  memories 

and  the  coquettish  smiles 

of  yesterday's  lovers 

for  today  has  come  too  soon. 

I  have  not  set  its  place  at  my  table 

so  I  talk  loudly  and  heavy-headed, 

feigning  ignorance. 

Seasons  pass  like  minutes 

while  days  lie  dormant  in  my  womb 
stagnant,  infertile- 
they  will  not  bear  the  fruit  of 
labor  too  many  months  past. 

If  you  would  take  the  moon  down 
I  could  easily  find  you, 
trade  these  nights  spent 
gripping  warm  tea  in  an  empty  bed 
mulling  through  remnants, 
lost  lovers'  truths 

when  my  own  have  long  since  died 
with  the  lingering  days 
of  unanswered  mail. 

But  you  will  not  take  the  moon 
its  glowing  light 
is  not  your  weight  to  bear, 
you  refuse  the  willing  captive 
and  I  will  not  ask  twice. 
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Poets  And  Engineers 
by  Donald  Glover 

Her  first  son  came 

As  she  cut  cloth 

For  Christmas  nightgowns. 

Squatting  on  the  rug 

Close  to  her  pattern. 

She  thought  the  pains 

A  simple  ache,  but 

Hours  later  delivered 

Her  engineer  a  month  early. 

His  anxious  brother 
Tried  to  come  earlier  still. 
Pushing  and  kicking 
His  way  six  weeks  beforehand. 
Science,  drugs,  and  bedrest 
Kept  him  still  a  month. 
And  gave  him  time 
To  dream  and  speculate 
About  the  worlds  beyond. 


When  his  time  drew  near. 
He  refused  to  come- 
One  step  forward  and  stop. 
To  wile  away  the  hours. 
His  father  read  aloud 
From  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
And  the  great  Frost  poem 
"Stopping  by  Woods." 

He  heard  that  call  at  last 

And  quickshod  with 

Rhyme  and  rhythm 

Keeping  time  to  a  steady  beat 

He  slid  into  our  waiting  arms 

Muse  marked  by  silver  forelock. 

His  father  cut  the  cord 

Freeing  him  to  sing 

Aloud  the  songs 

That  are  his  heritage 

And  gift  to  all  of 

Us  who  wait  and  listen 

For  his  voice. 
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Patrons 


The  Aubade  staff  thanks  the  following  patrons  comprised  of  both  merchants  mostly  from 
the  downtown  area  of  Fredericksburg  and  individuals.  Their  contributions  were  enough 
that  we  were  able,  for  the  first  time  in  Aubade' s  history,  to  print  in  color. 


Beck's  Antiques  and  Books 
CD  Jungle 
Champagne  Nights 

Swimwear,  sportswear,  and  lingerie 
CoUectvs  Books 

Used  &  rare  books  bought  &  sold 
Colonial  Art  &  Frame 
Gold  Star  Emporium 
CoryAnne  Harrigan 
The  General  Store  Restaurant 
Jabberwocky  Books 
The  Jackknife  Barber 
Mirror  Image 

Dance,  gymnastic,  aerobic  wear,  and  shoes 
Morland  House  Antiques 
Morland  House  Designs 
The  Pantry  Shelf 
Premier  Art  Gallery 
Savories 

Sweets,  sandwiches,  and  ice  creams 
Washington  Woolen  Mills 


